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PREFACE 


The seventh annual series of two days’ inter-university seminars 
was held at our Centre of Advanced Study in February, 1971, 
‘on (1) Religious Life in Ancient India, and (2) Early Indian 
Political and Administrative Systems. The proceedings of the 
Second day's seminar on Political and Administrative Systems, 
together with papers prsented on the occasion, are now placed 
in the hands of the students of ancient Indian history. 

The proceedings have been drawn up, as usual, on the 
notes submitted by the Reporters. Dr. A. K. Chatterjee and 
Sri R. K. Billorey have rendered me some help in the work of 
editing them. The papers, edited without changing the authors" 
ideas, have been roughly arranged on a chronological basi 

The index of this volume has been prepared by Dr. Sm. 
J. Майга, 
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Morsing Session 


The session began at 10-30 A.M. Prof. Sircar welcomed the 
scholars who had assembled to participate in the Seminar. 

Dr. S. P. Singh was first invited to read his paper entitled 
“Some Aspects of Currency Administration in Ancient India’. 
According to Dr. Singh the metallic currency in India was 
introduced by the commercial community. He supported the 
view that the coinage in ancient India was not the sole privilege 
of the State. 

Commenting on the paper, Dr. S. Bandyopadhyay observed 
that it does not add much to what had already been said by 
himseifin a paper entitled ‘Early Indian Coinage and the 
Commercial Community" presented at the 59th Annual Confe- 
rence of the Numismatic Society of India held at Patna under 
the auspices of the Patna university. He also pointed out that 
the title of the paper is misleading as it deals only with the 
issue and control of the punch-marked coins and not ancient 
Indian currency asa whole. Prof. Sircar agreed that the title 
wa» more comprehensive than the article itself. Dr. А. К. 
Chatterjee wanted to know the meaning of niska. Therewas some 
controversy on this between Dr. Singh and Dr. Bandyopadhyay. 
Prof. Sircar said that the word meant a necklace and also а 
metallic weight and a coin. 

Sri A. К. Chakravarti next read his paper entitled ‘Divine 
Kingship in Ancient Cambodia—a Study of Prasastis’. Sti 
Chakravarti pointed out that there was little original in the 
Cambodian conception of either the similarity of functions of 
the kings and gods, or of their complete identity. These ideas, 
according to him, were borrowed from India, While it was 
agreed that the idea of divine kingship was Indian, the possibi- 
ity of local variation, be said, cannot be ignored altogether. 

Sri R. К. Bhattacharya wanted to know the earliest ref 
тепсе to India in Cambodian records, Sri Chakravarti 
referred to the story of Kaundinya in this connection. Pref. 
Sircar did not agree with Sri Chakravarti's views that the gods. 
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Visnu and Siva are indicated by the royal title Prthivivallabha 
Paramesvara. Sri Chakravarti mentioned a Cambodian inscrip- 
tion referring to a king conceived as a Trimürti and regarded 
it аз а local development. Prof. Sircar observed that a stanza 
in the Mainamati plates represent the Candra family as deva- 
fray-dtman, Prof, Sircar further pointed out that Samudragupta 
(c. 335-76 A.D.) is not only represented as the Acintyapurusa 
(Visnu), but also as a god living on the earth as a human being. 
Dr. B. Chatterjee stated that the conception of the divine 
origin of kingship led to despotism notonly in Cambodia, 
but also in ancient India. Prof. Sircar did not think that des- 
potism has any relation with the concept of divine kingship. 

Dr. D. K. Ganguly read a paper entitled "The Queen in 
North Indian Kingdoms during the Pre-Gupta Period’. He 
said that the authors of the epics were more liberal to queens 
and women than Kautilya and Manu. The epic queens enjoyed 
a greater amount of freedom. They advised the king on 
matters of governmient and, in the absence of any male heir, 
even ascended the throne. 

Commenting on the paper, Dr. O. P. Verma said that the 
social position of the queen should have been mentioned in it. 
Dr. S. K. Mitra wanted to know whether the queens exercised 
any sort of а 4miaistrative function during the Lfe time of the 
kings. Dr. Ganguly replied that there was no sufficient 
evidence to proveit. Prof. Sircar pointed out that the expre- 
ssion asüryampasya occurs in Pataüjali's Mahdbhdsya and not 
in Pánini's Asradhyayt. He also observed that seclusion of the 
inmates of the royal harem is also mentioned in the Mahabhd- 
rata. He further stated that Asoka in his inscriptions clearly 
distinguished between his own sons and other devi-kumdras 
(sons of queens), Dr. А. №. Lahiri drew attention to the view 
of Jenkins that Agathocleia was not the mother, but the wife 
of Strato 1 as she is shown on his left side, because the conven- 
tion was to represent the wife on the left of the husband. But 
Prof. Sircar, Dr. Ganguly and some other participants express- 
ed doubts about this suggestion and the example of the Candra- 
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gupta-Kumáradevi type of gold coins, representing queen 
Kumáradevi on the right side of king Candragupta, was cited. 
Prof. Sircar pointed out that the early history of Orissa wit- 
nessed the reign of no less than six queens. 

Dr. A. К. Chatterjee read his paper entitled ‘Royal 
Strategy and Defensive Warfare in Ancient India’, in which he 
referred to some passages from the Mahdbhdrata and the 
Arthasüstra of Kautilya, which give an idea about defensive 
warfare in ancient Indía. He said that it was only the innate 
strength and efficiency of the administrative machinery that 
could save a defending party from annihilation. 

As regards the title of the paper, Dr. S. K. Mitra was 
doubtful about its suitability. In regard to the soldiers’ emolu- 
ments, Prof. Sircar referred to the Mahābhārata, Arthasdstra 
and Réjatarahgini and pointed out that they either enjoyed 
land for their service or were paid wages, and both the types 
received allowance while the soldiers were away on an 
expedition. Sri Mishra referred to the different devices 
employed for self-defence as narrated in the Lanka-klinda of the 
Ramayana which, he said, should have been mentioned in Dr. 
Chatterjee's paper. Dr. Verma referred to the fort at Dev: 
or Daulatabid. Prof, Ѕігсаг observed that the subject was 
too big to be satisfactorily dealt with in such a small paper. 

Dr. О. P. Verma next read his paper on “The Role of 
Mahajanas in South Indian Administration’. He pointed out 
that the Mahájanas played an important part in the village 
administration of the region under survey. They dominated 
the affairs of the village in all aspects and were the spokesmen 
of the village. Commenting on the paper, Dr. Ganguly 
observed that the subject has already been dealt with by many 
scholars. Dr. S. К. Mitra, however, thought that the paper 
gave a good description of the role of the Mahajanas in South 
Indian administration. He wanted to know whether the 
Mahájanas were royal officials. Dr. Verma replied that they 
functioned as a local administrative institution and were not 
royal officials. Prof. Sircar observed that they were usually 
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Brahmanas and their institution functioned like a village 
Pañcāyat. He said that the grdma-mahattara, vithi-mahattara, 
visaya-mahattara, etc., often mentioned in North Indian records 
had similar functions and met in separate assemblies. Prof. 
Sircar also referred to the Pañcāyat Board headed by the 
Nagara-éresthin who was assisted in the administration by the 
Prathama-Káyastha and others. He further pointed out that the 
assembly of the Brahmapas mentioned in the Lahadapura 
inscription of Jayaccandra shows that village administration 
was similar in North and South India. Likewise, Prof. Sircar 
said, the Paschimbhag plate of Sricandra shows that the temple 
organisation of South India referred to in numerous records 
was also known in the North. Prof. Sircar also said that 
the whole of India exhibited more or less the same kind of. 
social and religious institutions although evidence in respect of 
some parts is not quite clear. 

Sm. Kalyani Bajpeyi then read her paper entitled "Official 
Designations in the Early Inscriptions of Mathura’. She tried 
to show how epigraphic evidence throws light on the administra- 
tive history of the Mathura region. Initiating a discussion on 
the paper, Prof. Sircar observed that not only the Indian form 
of name, but even the Brühmopical gorra was often adopted 
by the foreigners. He also drew Sm. Bajpeyi's attention to a 
recently published Mathura inscription of the Kusápa age, 
which refers to the designation Kayastha. Dr. A. К. Chatterjee 
thought that the Mrcchakasika reference to Kayastha is earlier 
that the Киара epigraph. But Prof, Sircar agreed with those 
scholars who assigned the drama to the 6th century A.D. 
Prof. Sircar also doubted the use of official designations in the 
same sense throughout the ages and in different parts of Indi: 
He pointed out that the term Pafcamahdsabda indicated the 
right to enjoy five types of musical instruments in South India ; 
but elsewhere the same term, he said, meant five official desig- 
nations beginning with the word mah. Prof. Sircar further 
pointed out, that in the South indian Inscriptions, Mahddanda- 
ndyaka was usually the designation of a governor and not a 
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military officer as suggested by early North Indian inscriptions. 
Regarding the term gramika, Prof. Sirear said that it was an 
all-India institution and is mentioned in the inscriptions from 
all parts of India. Dr. S. R. Das wanted to know the relation- 
ship between the Kayasthas of Bengal and those mentioned in 
the Mathura inscription. Prof. Sircar observed the Kdyastha 
(scribe) was an official designation, but that the community of 
the Küyasthas was the result of an admixture of the pro- 
fessional scribes of various communities including the 
Brühmapa. Dr. D. K. Ganguly pointed out that the Grdmika 
enjoyed some land for his services. Prof. Sircar drew his 
attention to what Manu says about the remuneration of 
officers in charge of one grdma, five grdmas, ten gramas, etc. 
‘The Morning Session ended at 1 P.M. for lunch. 





Afternoon Session 

The afternoon session began at 2-30 P.M, Dr. B. Chatterjee 

* read his paper entitled "Ап Aspect of the Government Policy in 
Ancient India". He cited epigraphic and literary evidence in 
order to show that the ancient Indian government was interest- 
ed in the programme of agricultural development, for the 
requirements of the State had to be met with the surplus 
produce of the land realised as revenue. He drew attention 
to the benevolent activities of the ancient Indian rulers, 
Dr. S. R. Das wanted to know the purpose of the paper. Prof. 
Sircur replied that Dr. Chatterjee wanted to show that the 
ancient Indian rulers undertook works of public utility, al- 
though the fact is quite well known. Dr. Chatterjce said that 
he wanted to throw light on the State's interest in the economic 
life of the people. Sri A. K. Chakravarti doubted the statement 
that Indian agriculture was totally dependent on irrigation, 
Dr. S. K. Mitra pointed out that land belonged to the State, 
though its ownership was vested in the farmers who had to 
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Pay taxes. Prof. Sircar observed that the wages of the officers 
were paid not only in cash, but often also in corn raised at the 
royal farms and collected as tax from the tenants. He further 
observed that the origin of despotism is problematical. Prof. 
Sircar also said that irrigation was not always undertaken by 
the State and referred to South Indian inscriptions recording 
the excavation of or repairs to irrigation tanks by the rich 
people. Regarding the State's ownership of all land, Prof. 
Sircar said that it was more or less theoretical because perma- 
nent tenants could not be normally dispossessed of their land. 
He also pointed out that the Sukranitisdra, referred to by 
Dr. Chatterjee, is a late medieval production, supposed by 
some scholars to be a modern forgery. 

Dr. A. №. Lahiri next read his paper entitled “The Supposed 
Joint-kings and Sub-kings amongst Early Indo-Greek Rulers’. 
He referred to the practice of appointing the heir-apparent 
as joint king, which was common amongst the Indo-Greeks, 
Parthians and Scythians, some of them being joint-kings or 
sub-kings. Prof. Sircar obscrved that, owing to the lack of 
evidence, it is difficult to distinguish between а joint-king and 
a sub-king. He doubted the existence of ‘joint-kings’, i.e. 
more than one ruler enjoying the same supreme position. In 
this connection, Prof. Sircar pointed out that, among the Colas, 
many kings were joint-rulers, of whom one was a king and 
the other a sub-king. Dr. Ganguly and some other participants 
were also doubtful about Dr. Lahiri's conception. Dr. Ganguly 
did not agree with Dr. Lahiri that the same mint produced 
coins for several areas. 

Dr. Mrs. Bela Lahiri read her paper entitled ‘Non-monarchi- 
cal Institutions and the Evidence of Coins’. She pointed out 
that the terms indicating tribal republics such as Сара, Janapada, 
Negama and Samgha are found on the ancient coins. Prof. 
Sircar observed that it is difficult to distinguish between 
monarchical and non-monarchical clans only on the basis of 
the occurrence of the clan name on the coins. He pointed out 
that many Pallava and Kadamba kings used their clan name, 
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"though they cannot be regarded as belonging to the Pallava 
and Kadamba republics. He also drew attention to the fact 
thatthe Licchavis of Bihar were republican, while those of 
Nepal were monarchical. Dr. A.N. Lahiri opined that the coins 
issued by one called Rajan should be regarded as monarchical 
issues. Dr. S. К. Mitra thought that Rajan should be taken as 
an honorific title, while Prof. Sircar referred to the Mahdrdja 
Mahdsendpati of the Yaudheya-gana mentioned in the Bijaygarh 
inscription. Dr. K. K. Dasgupta asked whether Dr. Sm. Lahiri 
considered the terms Sanigha, Gana, etc., as synonymous. 
Prof. Sircar replied that it was very difficult to be sure whether 
these terms have identical sense.* He remarked that, India 
being a vast country, the meaning of the words may have 
differed in different places. 

Prof. D. C. Sircar read his paper entitled “Some Principles 
of Rájadharma'. He referred to a number of stanzas in Chapter 
100 of the Ayodhyá-kàpda of the Ramayana and Chapter 5 of 
the Sabhá-parvan of the Mahabhdrara, which are common. He 
pointed out that some of the common stanzas have not even 
variant readings. These, he said, were probably borrowed by 
ihe epics from the popular floating literature and embodied 
certain accepted principles of Rajadharma, Dr, Lahiri thought 
that the references to different spies not knowing one another 

{The following stanzas of Kátyáyana quoted in the Dandaviveka (О. О. 

S. p. 31) suggest different meanings to the words; but the approach seem. 

to be more or Jess theoretical and not really correct : 
‘Nand: paura-samishas~ ra naigamah pariktrtitahj. 
nàn-dyudha-bhyto vrátàh затетдн parikirtitab]| 
amio vanig-ddindmh püpah sampatikirtitab! 
 pravrajy-àvasità ye tu pasapdas=tu шаанга 
Brahmananam samahas~ ги кавай sariparikirtitah| 
dilp-opajivino ye te Sreoayah parikirtitah| | 
Arhatàrh Saugat-ddinaih samáhoh sangha weyate) 
 Cündüla-Svapac-ádinám samüho gulma ucyare/ | 
gamo-pásanda-págás ca vrátái ^ ca 4renayas-— tathá] 
samihasthdt=ca ye c=änye vorg-khyds te Brhaspatib|/ 
But the Dandaviveka also quotes, gulma = podati-samáha (Laksmidhara) 
and sre = vayik-samaha (Ratnàkara).—Ed.] 
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in the stanzas discussed by Prof. Sircar were interesting. In 
reply to Sri B. P. Mishra, Prof. Sircar said that the 33 common 
stanzas in the epics may have been taken from earlier gathds. 
Dr. Verma pointed out that the Arthaiastra of Kautilya refers 
to spies against spies. He also said that the reference to pre- 
ferring one wise man to thousands of fools suggests the ex- 
ploitation of the common people by the intelligentsia. Prof. 
Sircar did not agree with this view. 

Sri J. R. Haldar read his paper entitled ‘Administrative 
System in Pali Literature’. Sm: S. Sengupta drew attention to 
Sri Haldar's mention of à king having the quality of an Arhat, 
while Dr. A. N. Lahiri observed that the Indo-Greck king 
Menander is said to have acquired this quality. Prof. Sircar 
said that Sri Haldar has discussed a big subject in a small paper. 

Sri R. K. Billorey read his paper entitled “Some Analogous 
Statements bearing on Rájadharma in the Mahābhārata and 
the ASokan Inscriptions’. Prof. Sircar observed that the 
Mahabharata in its present form could not have been known 
to Ašoka. 

‘The last paper of the session entitled ‘The Appointment of 
Spies and their Performance’ was read by Sri A. K, Jha, Dr. 
A. N. Lahiri said that there was scope to improve upon 
the paper. Prof, Sircar observed that it is difficult to treat 
such a big subject in a small note. Moreover, he pointed out, 
most of the facts noted by Sri Jha are well known. 

‘The afternoon session closed at 5 Р.М. 

At the conclusion of the deliberations of the Seminar, Prof. 
Sircar thanked all the participants who made the seminars of 
both the days a success. Не expressed his thankfulness espe- 
cially to those who had come from a distance and requested 
them to forgive the organisers for any inconvenience caused 
to them. The participants, in their turn, thanked the chair. 
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THE QUEEN IN THE NORTH INDIAN KINGDOMS 
DURING THE PRE-GUPTA PERIOD 


D. K. Ganguly, Visva-Bharati University, Santiniketan 


It is а matter of regret that the Rgveda hardly gives us any 
information about the queen. “We have therefore no means to 
ascertain her status in the Revedic states, The queen, however, 
finds prontinent mention in the later Vedic texts. It seems 
that, in this period, the king was usually allowed to have four" 
queens, the Mahisi,* Parivrkti,^ Vavatd and Paldgali, Sáyaga, 
while explaining a passage of the Aitareya Brahmana,* observes 
that the king had three wives, including the Mahist, Vavatd and 
Parivrkti, This observation can hardly be correct, because it 
does not take any notice of the Paldgali who is mentioned in 
several texts as опе of the royal consorts. Again, we cannot 
agree with Siyana when he says that the Mahisi, Vavatd and 
Pariyrkti came from the higher, middle and lower castes res- 
pectively (rajiidrh hi trividhdk striyah tatr=ottama-jater= 
mahiş=iti пата madhyama-jater=vavatd iti adhama-jateb 
parlyrktir=itl). А passage of the Satapatha Brühmana* implies 
that the lady who was married to the king first was called the 
Mahisi, chief queen. The Parivrkti was the discarded wife. 
She was relegated to such a neglected position on account of 
her barrenness.* The Vavdrd was the favourite wife while the 


















Pülàgali was the daughter of the last of the court officials." 


1 Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, Vol. I, p. 478. 

2 The term mahisi, which literally means the chief queen, proves that 
the king used to have a plurality of wives. 

3 She is called Parivrkid in the Rgveda (X.102.11), Atharvaveda (УП. 
1132 ; ХХ. 128.10-11) and Saraparha Bráhmapa (ХШ. 2.6.6 ; 4.1.8 ; $2.7). 

4 ази. 

5 VLS34. 

6 Jogita) Basu (India of the Age of the Brahmanas, p. 120) quotes from 
the Satapatha Brahmaya the following passage: арша wal poral Parivyktd. 

7 Vedie Index, Vol. 1, p. 478. 
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The Mahisi was superior to the other queens. This is 
suggested, in the first place, by the fact that while the Мам 
is given the third position in almost all the lists of the Ratnins, 
the Parivrkti is usually given the fourth position and the 
Vavara figures as а Ratnin only in the Taitririya Brahmana. 
Again the description of the royal consecration and of the 
Advamedha sacrifice as given in the Satapatha Bralmana would 
indicate a higher status of the Аалз? than the other wives of 
the king. The Mais took an active part in the Rdjasüya 
sacrifice, When the chariot race was over, the king, along with 
the Mahisi, used to ascend the sacrificial post and say, "We 
have become the children of Prajápati" (Prajdpateh рғајӣ 
abhüma)* Owing to her participation in the Rdjasiiya, the 
Mahisi became vested with a sort of divinity. The Satapatha 
Brühmana tells us that, at the time of the Aframedha sacrifice, 
the chief queen was attended by one hundred princesses (rasyai 
Jatam rájaputryah: anucaryo bhavanti);* the favourite queen was 
accompanied by a hundred women of royal descent (fasyaí 
агат rājanyā anucaryo bhavantiy;^* the Parirkti was followed 
by one hundred daughters of heralds and village headmen 
(тазуаі datam stta-grémanyd duhitaro--"mucaryo bhavanti);! ! 
the Paldgall was escorted by one hundred daughters of cham- 
berlains and charioteers (tasyal satah  Ksütra-sangrahitruár 
duhitaro="nucaryo bhayanti).** This clearly shows the respec- 
tive position of the different queens. 

What were the functions of these queens ? К. Р. Jayaswal’ * 
thinks that the queens had no functions other than religious. 
In the Vedic period, women had to perfom sacrifices jointly 
with their husbands. The Aitareya Brahmana‘* declares that, 
iritually, man cannot be considered complete unless he is 















8 Satupatha Brühmana, $. 
ә Ibid., 13,5.2.5. 

10 bil, 13.5.2.6. 

її bid, 13.5.2.7. 

12 Ibid., 13,5.2.8. 

їз Hindu Polity, р. 201. 
M LS 
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accompanied by his wife (tasmdt puruso }йуйй vittvà krisna- 
taram iv átmünarh manyate). The Satapatha Brühmana! * 
echoes the same feeling when it forbids the bachelor to offer 
oblations (а-уайїуо у= айа yo="patnikab). The queen then, as 
а lifelong partner of her husband, co-operated with her lord 
in religious rites and ceremonies. The presence of the queens 
was necessary even at the time of the Asvamedha sacrifice. 
When the horse would return from its journey, they washed the 
horse and decorated its body. The horse was next killed and 
laid on a blanket. The chief queen would lie by its side and 
the priest would cover both the queen and the horse with a 
piece of cloth. While lying thus the queen used to catch the 
genital organ of the animal and united with it, At the time 
the priest would utter the verse *O horse, ejaculate your semen" 
(aivasya Sisnarh mahisi upasthe nidhatte vrsà vāji retodhà reto 
dadhàtu iti).** When the chief queen performed her rites, 
different priests indulged in conversing in abusive language with 
different female characters ; the Brahman conversed with the 
chief queen, the Adhvaryu with the attendants of the Мам, 
the Udgàtr with the Vavdrd, the Hotr with the Parivrkti and the 
Kyattr with the Palagali.** 

But it would not be correct to hold that the activities of 
the queens were confined to religious matters alone. Jogiraj 
Basu!* observes that the queens, particularly the favourite one, 
'enjoyed an important position as a go-between between the 
king and officers or the king and the people’. But there is 
hardly any evidence in the Vedic literature which would corro- 
borate this contention. Further, it is quite unlikely that the 
people, particularly the commoners, bad such direct relations 
with the queens. As Ratnins of the kingdom, the queens, no 
doubt, were entrusted with some administrative functions; but 
the details are not known. 

15 V.1.6.10. 

16 Satapatha Brühmana, 13,5.2.2, 

17 For a detailed account of the Aévemedha sacrifice, see India of the 
Age of the Brühmanas, рр. 207-08. 

18 Ibid. p. 121. 
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We hardly meet with a trustworthy account of the queens 
in the Buddhist Jatakas ;* but the Classical authors appear 
to offer some genuine traditions about them. While referring 
to the Pandya kingdom, Megasthenes says, "Next come the 
Pandae, the only race in India ruled by women. They say that 
Hercules having but one daughter, who was on that account 
all the more beloved, endowed her with a noble kingdom. Her 
descendants rule over 300 cities and command an army of 
150,000 foot and 500 elephants."*^ It appears from Megas- 
thenes’ accounts that, during his time, the Pandya country was 
ruled by a queen who exercised her authority over 300 villages 
and had under her controla powerful army. The use of the 
term women in plural by Megasthenes further implies that the 
rule of the queens was not an accidental phenomenon in the 
history of this country, but that queens ruled through 
generations. 

‘The classical authors tell us about Kleophis, the queen of 
the Assakenoi in the Punjab. When the king of the Assakenoi 
died in course of fight with Alexander the Great, Kleophis took 
charge of the fortress of Massaga and fought gallantly before 
she was captured by the Macedonian army. Q. Curtius?! says 
that, after the conclusion of the war, Alexander once again 
made her the ruler of her kingdom.** The same authority 
tells us that Kleophis afterwards gave birth to a son who bore 
the name of Alexander. The example of Kleophis would lead 
us to suggest that the queens of the Assakenoi were not mere 
consorts of their husbands, but faced with an adverse situa- 
tion, they could rise to the occasion and display administrative 
and martial ability. 

From Pillar Edict VII** we learn that the Maurya queens 

— 319 [it is difficult to agree with the statement.—Ed.] One of the Jarokar 
ау. p. 487) states that, when a king of Kadi renounced tbe world, his queen, 
at the behest of the subjects, assumed the reins of administration. 








50-51. 





21 УШ. 10. 
22 Smith, Early History of India, p. 55. 
23 Basak, Afokan Inscriptions, pp. 107. 
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were called Devis. It says, ete са arne ca bahukd mukhd 
düna-visagasi viyápajá, se тата c=eva devinah ca.** R.G 
Basak** translates the passage thus, "These and many other 
mukhyas (chiefs or heads of departments) are engaged in the 
distribution of charities and this too on my own behalf and 
that of my queens.” It is evident that A&oka's queens not only 
bore the designation Devi, but that they had their private funds 
to make charities on their own account. In Pillar Edict VII,** 
we have ddlakdnar pi ca me Каре arhnànar. са devi-kumalanam, 
which R. G. Basak*? renders into English as “I have also 
ordered this to be done with regard to my sons, and other 
princes born of the Queens." Now, it is almost certain that 
dülakünars refers to the sons of Ašoka himself.** In this 
context we should not take the expression devi-kumdlánarit as 
denoting the sons of Aéoka's queens, Bühler rightly points 
out that the Devi-kumdlas were not the sons of ASoka’s queens, 
but of the queens of his father. We may accordingly conclude 
that during the period of Maurya rule the wives of both tho 
reigning and dead kings were called Devis. 

The Maurya emperors were polygamists.2* А study of the 
Mahavamsa,*° Dirydvadana** and other texts** shows that 
Ašoka had the following queens : 

1. Devi. She was married to Asoka at Vidisi, identified 
with Besnagar, and gave birth to Mahendra and Satighamitrá. 
The Sdmantapasadika** represents her as a Vaisy while the 
Mahübodhivamsa** describes her as Vedisa-mwhddevi and 
иже ыны, кы 

21 bid, p. 108, 
25 Ibi, р. 112. 
26 Ibid., p. 108. 

27 Iu, p. 12. 

28 HB. M. Barua, Asoka and Als Inscriptions, p, 52. 


29 Ibid., pp. Si. 
30 Eng. trans. (The Great Chronicle of Ceylon) by W. Geiger. 


= lioe dil sy 
ма ор, ср 31. 
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2. Asandhimitrà. The Mahdvarisa represents her as 
Asoka's chief queen (piyd aggamahis!) who died in the twenty- 
sixth year after Asoka's consecration. 

3. Padmüvati. She is mentioned in the Divydvaddna** as 
the mother of Dharmavivardhana who became famous as 
Kupila in later years. 

4. Tisyaraksità. The Divydvaddna** states that she was 
raised to the position of A£oka's chief consort four years later 
than the death of Asandhimitra. 

To the above list of queens, we may add the name of Käru- 
vāki who is mentioned in one of Agoka’s edicts as his second 
queen. From the details given about Asoka’s queens, as 
gathered from several texts, the following facts emerge. 

First, the first married wife of the king could not necessarily 
be anointed as the chief queen. Asandhimitr became the 
chief consort, though Ašoka married Devi first.* 

Secondly, the chief queen was called Aggamahísi. Here we 
notice a discrepancy in the accounts between the epigraphic 
and literary evidence, for inscriptions imply that the chief 
queen was called Prathama-devi,** as may be guessed from the 
expression dutiydye deviye used in relation to Karuvaklg 

Thirdly, the post of the chief queen did not remain vacant 
for long. When the chief consort died, another queen was 
selected for that post within a short period of time. 

Fourthly, it seems that there were several establishments for 
individual wives at different places. The Pali texts tell us that 
Devi did not accompany the emperor to Pataliputra, but 
continued to stay at Vidisà, The testimony of the Pali texts 
about the separate establishment of different queens at different 
places appears to be corroborated by the inscriptional evidence. 
The Queen's Edict suggests that Karuvaki had her residence at 
Kausimbl.** That many of A£oka's queens did not live with 

35 xxvi. 
36 Loc. cir. 
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him at Pátaliputra, but stayed at different places is proved by 
the following statement in P, E. УШ: "ln all my harems, they 
become acquainted in many ways with all the [proper] objects 
where satisfaction is to be arranged, here [in the capital] and 
in the [different] quarters [of the country]. "** 

The information about the Maurya queens supplied to us 
by the edicts of Asoka and Buddhist legends is, however, by no 
means complete, and for further details we may turn to the 
Arthasástra.. Kautilya includes the queen mother and the chief 
queen in the first grade of officials who received 48,000 panax 
as their remuneration. He warns the king not to place 
too much confidence in his queen and advises him to visit her 
"after she is cleared [of suspicion] by old women’. -He cites а 
few cases of treachery on the part of queens. The Кай 
monarch was killed by his queen who served him poisonous 
fried grain under the name of honey ; the king Vairantya was 
killed by his queen by means of an anklet smeared with 
poison; Vidüratha was murdered by his queen who kept à 
weapon concealed in the braid of her hair, Kautilya** lays 
down that the king should keep the queens under strict vigil. 
He says, “He should forbid [the queen's] contact with ascetics 
with sHaven heads or matted hair and with jugglers as well as 
with female slaves from outside. No members of their families 
should visit these queens except in establishments for mater- 
nity and sickness." Under such circumstances the queen, as 
depicted by Kautilya, hardly enjoyed a scope to participate in 
public life and administration. 

Vasistha®* who is generally assigned by scholars to an 
catlier epoch, says that the queen mother should receive 
maintenance and the other queens of the deceased king should 














37 Basak, Asokan Inseriprions, p. 112. The original text reads: 
savasi ca me olodhanasi te bahuridhena dkalena tani tani tuthayatandnd pufi- 
 pádyanti hida e= eva disiau ca. 

EN 

39 XIX30; XIX.33; G, Bühler, The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, Vol. 

її (1965), p.100. — 
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receive food and raiment, but that they may depart according to 
their wishes. 

That the queens wielded enormous influence in the Indo- 
Greek principalities in the north-western part of India is 
evidenced by coins. Numismatic evidence suggests that 
Menander considered himself to be the hushand of the goddess 
Athena whose figure appears on some of his coins. But the 
goddess is represented in the form of his queen Agathocleia. 
This shows how greatly Agathocleia was honoured by her 
husband.*" But it was after the death of her husband that 
she got an opportunity to demonstrate her skill as an 
administrator. The so-called joint issues of Agathocleia and 
her son Strato 1, which contain the portrait of Agathocleia 
alone, show that they were issued at a time when Agathocleia 
held the reins of administration as regent for her minor son 
after the death of her husband Menander. She assumed the 
title "god-like" on coins.** The period of her regency continued 
Тог long as may be inferred from her second series of coins 
which shows jugate busts of herself and Strato 1.*# 

The case of Laodice who was the mother of Eucratides 
also deserves consideration. Eucratides issued a series of 
coins on which figure his parents Heliocles and Laodice. 
Laodice, to judge from her name, was a Seleucid princess, and 
if the theory of Tarn** is accepted, she was a daughter of 
Seleucus П and sister of Antiochus Ш. On the coins, Laodice 
wears diadem while her husband is found bare-headed. The 
use of diadem, the symbol of royal power, by Laodice may 











40 Several Greek and Roman rulers claim to have wedded goddesses. 
Antiochus IV wedded Atargatis, Antony married Isis (GBS, p. 265) and 
жо on. 

41 Corolla Numismatica, 1906, p. 245. 

42 Loe. eii Cambridge History of India, Vol. 1, p. 553, thus 
been suggested by коте scholars that Agathoclela was the queen of 
Strato I, The similarity of names and coin types indicates that she was the 
sister or daughter of the Indo-Greek king Agathocles (The Age of Imperial 
Unity, рр. 113-14). 

43 The Greeks in Bacirda seed Tdi, р. TT. 
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lead us to surmise that she was the real mistress of the satrapy 
with which her husband was associated either as the general or 
as the governor. 

Attention may further be drawn to some silver pieces on 
which Hermaeus and Calliope appear side by side, both 
wearing the diadem. This shows that Calliope who was related 
to Hippostratus of the Euthydemid family, as was suggested 
by Tarn,** was a queen in her own right and it seems quite 
likely that, although corroborative evidence is not forthcomi 
she shouldered the administrative responsibilities jointly with 
her husband who was the last descendant of Eucratides. 

Our knowledge of the queens of the Scytho-Parthian and 
Kusüna kingdoms is extremely meagre. When the Parthian 
king Mithridates | died in 138-137 B.C. his queen Ri. mu 
acted as the regent for his young son Phraates 11.*" But our 
sources do not disclose the existence of a Ri mu in any 
Parthian kingdom in India proper. 

‘The evidence of the Rdmdyava and the Mahdbhdrata may be 
utilised as reflecting the condition of India during the period 
between the fourth century B.C. and the fourth century A. D. 
which witnessed the final composition of the epics. There are a few 
passages in the epics which show that, at the time of emergency, 
women were allowed to ascend the throne. Book П of the Айта- 
yana*® states that there was a proposal to place Siti on the 
throne when Rama was banished to the forest (dtmá hi dárdh 
sarvesdrh dara-samgrahavartindm| dim=eyam=iti Катазуа pala- 
yisyati medinim). Book XII** of the Mahdbhdrara implies that, 
in the absence of any male heir, women were offered the throne 
(kumáro n=dsti yesüri kanyás--tatr-ábhigecaya). Yt is to be 
remembered in this connection that the Mahdbhdrata, in a 
different context,** condemns the rule of women (yatra stri 

аа Ibid, p. ЗУ 

45 A. T. Clay, Babylonian Records in the Library of J. Pierpont Morgan, 
Vol. П, p. 53, 

46 И, 37.38. 

47 ХИ. 32.33. 

48 У. 38.92. 
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yatra kitavo bálo yatr=dnusdsité | majjanti t 
nadyám = арау iva). 

The epics portray that kings were respectful to their queens. 
Itis stated that the king should take care of his queen as his 
mother and worship her as his elder sister (iyam hi nak priya 
bháryà pranebhys gariyasi/ mát--eva paripályd ca püjyá 
jvesth=eva svasá.** Still the well-known example of Yudhi- 
Shira staking Draupadi in the gambling hall may suggest that 
Ч e husband was considered to have had a proprietary right in 
the wife. The Mahdbhdrata shows the prevalence of the custom 
of levirate in the royal harem. When the kings were physically 
unfit, the queens were asked by their busbands to have children 
with the help of other persons, according to the niyoga system. 
Dhrtarástra and Раф were born to Vicitravirya as a result of 
such union of his queens Ambiká and Ambalika with Krspa- 
Dvaipiyana. Mádri gave birth to her sons through the grace 
of the twin Aivins. We, however, cannot say definitely 
whether the niyoga marriage was current among any of the 
royal families in India during the period between the fourth 
century B. C. and the fourth century A. D. 

While referring to the qualifications of the queen, Manu** 
points out that she should be of equal caste (varpa) and be 
born in a greatfamily. She should possess auspicious marks 
оп her body and charm and other excellent qual 
does not encourage the king to consult the queen in matters of 
government as would be clear from his following observations : 
“At the time of consultation, let him cause to be removed 
idiots, the dumb, the blind and the deaf, 
men, women, the sick, and those deficient in limbs. [Such] 
despicable [persons], likewise animals and particularly women 
betray secret counsel, for that reason he must be careful with 
respect to them. Мапы recommends women to inherit 
some kinds of property. If this right of inheritance, as suggested 

49 ТУ. ЗЛ7. (The quotations are not all strictly accurare.—Ed.] 


50 УП: 77. 
51 G. Bühler, Laws of Manu, p. 239. 
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by Manu, applies to all classes of women, then it may be held 
that queens had their own property which consisted of the 
gifts given by parents and brothers at any time, gifts of affec- 
tion given by husbands after marriage, and presents given by 
anybody either at the time of marriage’or when they are taken 
to their new home.** It may be mentioned that, to the above 
six varieties of stridhana, Vişņu** adds three more categories, 
including the gifts given by the son or any other relative and the 
compensation given to the wife at the time of her supersession 
оп the occasion of her husband's second marriage.** 

It would thus appear from what has been said above that 
the authors of the epics were more liberal to queens and 
women than Kautilya and Manu.* The epic queens enjoyed а 
greater amount of freedom, They advised the king on matters 
of government and. in the absence of any male heir they even 
ascended the throne. But the Arthafdstra would leave the 
impression that the movements and activities of queens were 
strictly restricted even within the bounds of the places. It is 
interesting to note in this connection that Pápini,** whose 
date is variously estimated between the seventh and fourth 
centuries B. C., has used the expression asiryampasyd, The 
commentators have generally interpreted the term to mean 
queens (ràjadáráh). 1f this interpretation is accepted, it would 
follow that Panini knew of the royal ladies ‘who lived in the 
seclusion of the palace where they could not see even the sun’. 























52 Manu, IX. 

$53 Xvu.is. 

54 YAjdavalkya gives а more extended list of. srridhama—pitr-mátr-pati-- 
bhrátr-durtam- adhyag ny-upágatam;ddhivedanik-ddyaA— са stridhanarh pari- 
Айшат (11. 143); bandhw-dattarh tathd $ulkam-anvádheyakam- eva. уд] 
atitdyam=aprajasi bündhavds- tod ^ avdpnuyub (11. 144), 

(This is not quite correct. Views like those of Manu and even more 
drastic ones are also reflected in the Mahdbhdrete. See Hopkins, in JAOS, 
Vol. ХЕИ, 1888, pp. 350ff., 366. Cf. Calcutta reprint, The Status of Woman, 
«4. Sircar, pp. SF., 77.—Ed.] | 

55 V.S. Agrawala, India as Known to Págini, p. 405. (This is wrong. 
84) 54 Э 
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RAJADHARMA IN THE MAHABHARATA AND THE 
ASOKAN INSCRIPTIONS 
Ramesh Kumar Billorey, Centre of Advanced Study 
in AIHC, Calcutta University 


The administration of the Maurya rulers including ASoka 
is believed to have been based on the Arthafdstra of Kautilya 
which, in its turn, appears to be indebted to the Mahabharata,’ 
Asoka, generally speaking, showed no disregard for the sacred 
tradition as recorded in the law-books. He revived, in most 
cases, the old practices and enforced the regulations which had 
fallen into disuse,* though the royal sage also introduced а 
few innovations such as the granting of three days respite to 
prisoners on whom the sentence of death had been passed.” 
In PE УП, which refers to his benevolent activities, Ašoka 
says, “Mankind has been blessed with many such comforts by 
former kings as well as by mysclf."* It is natural, therefore, 
that some of the passages in the Sabha and Santi Parvans of 
the Great Epic, relating to Rájadharma, find their echo in the 
edicts of Asoka. 

The Mahdbhdrata advises the king to have a paternal 
affectionate attitude towards the people. Protection of the 
people in the widest sense, material and moral alike, is the 
primary function of the government and the very essence of 




















1 У.К. К. Dikshitar, The Mauryan Polity, Madras, 1953, рр. 13, 86, 
98-121. in the paternal conception of government and in other relevant 
matters, e.g., moral and material welfare of the people, urrhdna or exertion. 
Of the king, enforcing of svadharma, protection of life and property, promo- 
tion of arts, education, agriculture, and commerce, works of public utility, 
proper administration of justice, ete., Kaulilya appears to be indebted to 
the Mahabharata. See ibid., pp. 98-121. nF 

2 Ibid., p.92. yo 33 

з D. C. Sircar, Inscriptions of Ajola, 20d ed., р. 73- 

4 ibid, p. 76. 
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kingship.* He should strike the balance between strictness 
and mildness.* The righteous should be rewarded and the 
wicked punished. ‘The epic lays down that the king must not 
discriminate and be impartial." Justice is considered to be 
the very basis of the stability of the government. While no 
offender, however dear to the king, should escape punishment, 
none should be punished for the fault of another." The king 
should not only promote the material interests of the people, 
but also foster righteousness and look after the moral welfare 
of his wards. 

He should make the earth habitable and comfortable for 
men by undertaking various acts of public utility." The epic 
inculcates charity on the part of the king and instructs that the 
Brühmagas and wise men should be well cared for. The women 
and destitutes should be protected.*® The government should 
be efficient, Energy is considered one of the prime requisites 
of the king. Everything can be acquired by exertion.!! The 
king should be accessible to all. He must personally dispose 
of the most important transactions of the government.!* As 
will be seen below, these statements in the Mahdbhdrata have 
their striking parallels in the A&okan edici 

Asoka acknowledged the traditional debt a king owed to 
his subjects, i.c. affording them protection in return for the 
taxes paid by the latter.!* He treated his subjects of all sects 
and communities as his own children and desired to provide 
them all kinds of welfare and happiness in this world and in 

$ Beni Prasad, The Theory of Government in Ancient India, st ed., 
p.40. The Agveda calis him ‘the protector of the people’. The idea of 
protection as embodying the supreme function of royalty or goveorment 
runs through the whole of Indian political speculation. See ibid., p. 18. 







































~ 13 D C.Sircar, op. citu, pp. 23-24. 
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the next.** He made it clear to the forest folk that, in spite of 
his repentance he possessed ‘power enough to punish them for 
their crimes, so that they should turn away from evil way: 
He advised the judicial officers to асі with impartiality.'* Не 
left the award of rewards and the infliction of punishment to 
the discretion of the governors of the districts in order to 
ensure impartiality in judicial proceedings." The works of 
public utility undertaken by Asoka are well known.'* He also 
realised that the welfare of all men was difficult to accomplish 
without utmost exertion.'" He attended to people's affairs 
at all times and places. In the course of his pilgrimages, he 
visited the Brahmanas and Sramanas and made gifts to them, 
met the aged and made provision of money for them and 
contacted the people of countryside and instructed them in 
Dharma.*? Above all, general harmony between people of 
different sects and communities is emphasised in the epic as 
in the Asokan edicts,** and the king is supposed to make an 
effort in that direction. 




















14 RE XV-XVI (sec Бисат, np. ейл, pp. 61-63). 

15 RE XIII (ibid., p. 38). 

16 RE XIII, XVI (ébid., pp. 58, 63). 

17 PEIV Ubid., рр. 72-73). 

18 RE IL, PE УП Ubid., pp. 46-47, 76). 

19 RE VI (ibid., рр. 50-51). 

20 RE VII (ibid., p. 52). 

21 RE ХИ (bid, pp. 59-56). See Beni Prasad, op. cit, p. 33. 
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NON-MONARCHICAL INSTITUTIONS AND 
THE EVIDENCE OF COINS 


Sm. Bela Lahiri, Jadavpur University 


The high antiquity of the non-monarchical form of govern- 
ment in India is recognised by all scholars. Pániniin the fifth 
century B. C. refers to saghas and divides them into two 
classes: (1) the dyudha-jivin and (2) others, The Buddhist 
literature refers to а number of oligarchical clans which 
existed during the time of the Buddha.* Alexander's historians 
also testify to the existence of many aristocratic and oligarchic 
states in the Punjab and Sind regions at the time of his 
invasion.” Kaulilya devotes a whole chapter on the sarhghas 
and divides them into two classes: (1) vdrtd-Sastr-opajivin 
and (2) raja-dabd-opajivin, the former probably corresponding 
to the dyudha-jivin of Págini.* 

With the progress of Magadhan imperialism, however, 
most of the autonomous states were incorporated into the 
Maurya empire. The monarchical tradition became so acep- 
rooted into the heart of the empire that, even after the down- 
fall of the Mauryas, Madhyadesa gave rise to petty kingdoms 
of monarchical constitution, But far away from the capital, 
in the hilly districts of the Punjab and the deserts of Rajasthan, 
republican tradition survived, fostered by geographical 
Numismatic evidence shows that it was mainly in 
E Jayaswal, Hindu Polity (HP), Part 1, p.30; and R. C. 
Majumdar, Corporate Life in Ancient India, 3d ed. (CLAI), Ch. 11.2, 
pp. 213-15. 

2 Cf. CLAI, Ch. 11.3. pp. 216-34. 

3 Ibid., Ch. MLA, pp. 235-38. [Tbe expression würrd-fastr-opajIvin refers. 
to corporations of cultivators, traders, cattle-rearers and soldiers. —Ed.] 
ad EAO таа Kase Arteta Сы ЭШ (Etiam) po: 
(The Licchavis appear to have continued to fiourish in Bihar till the 
fourth century A.D.—Ed | 
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these regions that various tribal oligarchical states grew up in 
the post-Maurya period. 

The terms gana, janapada and nigama, which occur in the 
coin-legends of this period, are also known from Panini, 
Katyayana, Kautilya, and the Mahābhārata, and are recognised 
as forms of political organi.ations (samgha).*  Samgha, as has 
been pointed out, was used by Panini and others to denote a 
republic as opposed to a monarchy, and gana, which was often 
used as a synonym for sarigha, sometimes signified a particular 
kind, and the best-known form, of sorigha.* On the other 
hand, the political character of sarigha as used by Panini, has 
been questioned by others. Samgha, according to them, 
denoted only a League or Confederacy of tribes, not necessarily 
of a political nature." 

Even if there is any scope for doubt about the exact signi- 
ficance of the term samgha, as it occurs in early Páninian 
rature, there can be no doubt that the expression gana 
denoted a political corporation. The passage in the Avaddna- 
jataka (No. BB) clearly distinguishes between countries ruled 
by nd those ruled by ganas, and the term gona here 
cannot but signify the non-monarchical form of government.* 
The character of gaya as a popular government is clearly 
demonstrated by Section 107 (verses 6f.) of the Santi-parvan 
of the Mahabharata." The Allahabad pillar inscription of 
Samudragupta also distinguishes the tribal states of the 
Millavas, Arjunüyanas, Yaudheyas and others from those ruled 














З Cf, D. R. Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lectures, 1918, pp. 140. ; К.Р. 
Jayaswal, HP, Ch. IV ; and R. C. Majumdar, CLAJ, Ch. Ш. Sce for 
Panini and Katyáyana, HP, Ch. V, for Kavtilya, ibid., Ch. УП, and for 
the Mahabhdrata, jbid., Ch. XIV. 

6 Carmichael Lectures, 1918, pp. 146 and 149 ; HP, Pt. 1, pp. 27-28, 
33-34. x 

7 Cf. К. M, Shembavoekar, An. Bhand. Or. Res. Inst., Vol. XXV, 
pp. 1370. 

8 Cf. CLAI, p. 216. 

9 Cf. HP. Pt, I, pp. 12517. 191ff. ; and CLAL pp. 24717. 
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by kings.*° The coins issued in the name of the Málava-gana 
or Yaudheya-gana testify to the political character of these 
ganas. 


According to Jayaswal, gana means ‘number’ and gana-rájya 
denotes ‘government by an assembly or parliament’? Gana, 
however, could not have meant a republic in the modern sense 
of the term, since the representative system of government was 
not known even in ancient Greece, the cradle of democracy. 
In its ancient connotation, the word republic denoted govern- 
ment by a group of persons, more or less numerous, and it 
might take the form of oligarchy, aristocracy or democracy." * 
Gana was a republic in this sense. Membership of the assembly 
of gana seems to have been confined mainly to the Ksatriya ог 
ruling caste, and it is not clear if non-Ksatriyas had any real 
share in the government.'® The Sánti-parvan (Ch. 107, vv. 
23-26) of the Mahdbhdrata as well as Kautilya's Arthasdstra 
indicates that there was а smaller executive body of the gana, 
consisting of the gana-mukhyas or samgha-mukhyas who were 
to deal with matters requiring secret deliberations, and were 
"to pursue that course of action which was approved by the 
members of the зай ш”, i.e. the general assembly.'* It thus 
appears that sarigha-gona in the political sense was a tribal 
oligarchy or aristocracy, in which sovereignty was vested in a 
smaller body of gana-mukhyas (cabinet 7), who were usually of 
the Rajanya or Ksatriya order, and who were probably 
responsible to the general assembly of the gana. 

The respective legends on some Malaya and Yaudheya 
coins, viz, Mdlava-ganasya jayak and  Yaudhcya-ganasya 
Jayah,** show that these two tribes developed the хала or 


10 D.C.Sircar, Select Inscriptions, p. 258, text line 22. 
1) HP, Pt. 1, pp. 2627. 
12 Cf. A. S. Altekar, State and Government in Ancient India (SGAL), 


p. 12. 
Cf. ibid., рр. 113-15. 
14 Cf. CLAI рр, 249 (text) and 251 (trans) for the Mahābhārata 
passage, and ibid., p. 241 for Кащйуз. 
15 Caralogue of the Coins in the Indion Museum, Calcutta (IMC), Nol. 
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republican constitution. The powerful state to the east of the 
Beas, as referred to by Alexander's historians, in which ‘the 
multitude was governed by the aristocracy, who exercised their 
authority with justice and moderation’, has been recognised as 
that of the Yaudheyas.* The Greek historians add that, in 
that state, government was vested in a council of 5000 persons, 
each of whom had to present an elephant to the маіе.'" The 
Yaudheya republic thus appears to have been governed by a 
rich aristocracy. Since the Yaudheyas were renowned as 
warriors, the ruling body must have consisted of the warrior 
caste. They belonged to the category of dyudha-jivin of Páoini 
or vártà-sastr-opajivin of Kautilya. 

Although the legend on the Arjunàyana coins, viz, Arjuna 
Yandndrh jayah, does not specifically refer to the gana, it is in 
the nature of those on the Málava and Yaudhcya coins.** And 
since the Árjunüyanas are mentioned along with the Málavas 
and Yaudheyas in the Allahabad prasasti, they also appear to 
have formed а guna or republican government. 

In some of the republics, the gana-mukhyas, who belonged 
to the Rájanya or ruling caste, were allowed the title of Rajan,** 
and Kautilya probably refers to such republics, when he distin- 
Buishes the rdjafabd-opujivins from the vártd-fastr-opajivins 
In sonte such cases, power seems to have been concentrated in 
the person of the President of the executive council of the 
kanamukhyas, The position of the President thus becomes 
analogous to that of a ruling king and coins were issued in his 
name with full royal title, along with the name of the tribe. 
Thus, the Punjab tribes like the Audumbaras, Vemakis, 
Kupindas and Kulütas had their coins issued in the names of 
their respective tribal chiefs, viz. Rajan Audumbari Dhara- 


T, p. 173, No, 58, РІ. XX.21 (Málava) and Catalogue of Ancient Indian 
Coins in the British Museum (BMC, AU), p. 276, Pl. XL.1 (Yaudheya). 

16 MeCrindle, Invasion of Alexander rhe Great, p. 121 ; cf. Jayaswal, 
HP, Vt. 1, pp. 66-67, note 1. 

17 McCrindle, op, cit., p. 121. 

18 BMC(AI), p, 121, Pl. XIVAN. 

19 Cf. Altekar, op. cir. pp. 113-14. 
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ghosa,*® Rajan Vaimaki Rudravarman, ** Mahdraja Kauninda 
Amoghabhüti,** and Rajan Kaulüta Virayasas.?* It is interest- 
ing, however, that the legend on Amoghabhati’s coins, which 
reads Rajfalii] Kunirhdasa Amoghabhitisa Mahardjasa, includes 
two royal titles, mahdraja and rdjan. This may indicate that 
Amoghabhati was not only a rdjam (i.e. one of the gana- 
mukhyas), but also held the superior position of the foremost 
amongst the rdjans and was hence distinguished by the loftier 
title of Mahdraja or "great. king’.** 

According to Allan’s reading, the legend on the unique 
Узі coin (Vrsni-rdjajid-gapasya trütürasya)** refers to the 
кава of the Vrsnis, who are also known from the Arrhasüstra 
to have adopted а sarigha or republican form of government.** 
The term rdjajid is taken to be а mistake for rdjanya, meaning 
thereby the gana of the Vrspi-rijanyas, ie. the Ksatriya gapa- 
mukhyos of the Угур! tribe, styled as rdjanyas. Some other 
scholars, however, read the legend as Wrsui-rdja-JAdganasya 
frátárosya, thus taking Jüágana as the name of a Vrsni chief.** 
In that case, the Vrsoís would have a rajasabdin type of republic 
like the Audumbaras and others. 


20 Mahadevasa raña Dharaghosasa Odidhjbarisa: BMC(AI), pp. 
Inxxiv and 124, РІ. XIV.14. 

21 Кала Vamakisa Rudravarmasa vijayaya (bid, pp. Ixxxv 
Pl, XIV.13).. 

22 Rájhiah Kunirhdasa(or sya) Amoghabhàtisa(or sya) mahdrdjasa(or. куо) 
(übid., рр. ci and 159, РІ. XXIII). 

23 Kirayaíasya rüfWa Kolitasya (ibid., pp. c and 158, Pl. XVLA ; also 
ARAS, 1900, p. 420). 

24 For various interpretations of the legend on the Kuninda coins, sec 
Allan, BMC(AL), p. cii ; Smith, IMC, p. 161 ; P. L. Gupta, Indian Histori- 
cal Quarterly (HQ), Vol. XXVII, p. 204 ; and Jai Prakash, Journal of the 
Numismatic Society of India (INSI), Vol. XXVI, р. 126. Allan points out 
the importance which is given to the word Mahdrija by assigning it the 
place where the name of the king occurs on the Indo-Greck coins. 

25 BMC(AI), pp. clv and 281, Pl. ХУ1.5. 

26 Arthoiástra, 1.6, 10 (Kangle, p. 8) ; cf. HP, Pt. І, рр. 39, 40 and 
note 2. 

27 S. К. Chakrabortty, Numismatic Supplement, No. XLVI, p. 87. 
D. C. Sircar also accepts this, 
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As seen above, the rájafabdin type of republic is apparently 
undistinguishable from a monarchy, since the Head of the state 
in both cases adopt the royal title. But in the case of the 
Head or President of a republic who is styled as Rdjan ot 
Mahárája, the office seems to have been an elective one, while 
in the case of a regular monarchy, the office of the Head or 
king was hereditary. Thus, the Vijayagarh inscription refers 
to a Yaudheya chief styled as Mahdraja апа Mahdsendpati who 
was elected as such by the Yaudheya-gana (Yaudheya-gana- 
Puraskrtah).** In the case of some other republics, however, 
although the post of the tribal chief became hereditary, he was 
not still allowed the royal title, The Nandsa уйра inscriptions 
of the Krta year 282 (224 A.D.) refer to a Malava chief 
(Nandisoma 2), who regained the independence of his country 
(from foreign rule) and performed the Ekasasthiratra sacrifice, 
but was not given any royal title like Rājan and Mahdrdja, 
although his family claimed descent from the famous royal 
race of the Iksvákus and enjoyed the military headship of the 
state for at least three generations.** Another Nandsa insci 
tion refers to а Malava chief Bhattisoma as Mahdsendpati 
A уйра inscription from Barnala (Jaipur District) dated in the 
year 284 (226 A.D.),** however, speaks of a chief (whose name 
‘ends in vardhana), who was the son of a king and himself 
adopted a royal title and performed seven Soma sacrifices 
(sapta-Soma-samstha). These Malaya chiefs belonged to 
different families, which were probably different sub-clans of 
the Malava: 

The term janapada in its literal sense signifies a country and 
does not therefore indicate any form of government. But since 
coins were issued in the names of the janapadas like those of 




















28 CH, Vol. IIT, p. 251 ; Ind. Ant., Vol. XIV, р. 

29 Ер. Ind., Vol. XXVII, pp. 252ff. ; and /HQ, Vol. XXIX, pp. 8011. 

30 Ep. Ind, Vol. XXVII, p. 266. 

31 Ibid., Vol. XXVI, pp- MS, 

32 Nandisoma and Bhajtisoma belonged (о the Sogi clan, while the 
chief of the Barnala inscription was of the Sohartr gorra. 
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the Agratyas,"* Rajanyas,"* Trigartas** and Vemakis** of the 
Punjab region and Sibis of Madhymiki near Chitor,*? it may 

be presumed that sovereignty in those tribal states rested in 
some sort of a corporate body and not in a king.* The 
Aitareya Brühmana passage (Vll. 3.14) which ascribes а 

Vairájye constitution to some of the janapadas of the Hima- 

layan region, viz. Uttara-Kuru and  Uttara-Madra, ctc., 
shows that janapada here is used in the sense of a republican 
state, for it is mentioned in opposition to abhisikta, ie. 
anointed king.** The expression vairdjya (kingless state), 
applied to the northern janapadas, is also significant, since it 
was mainly in the Punjab region that various forms of republi- 
can government developed. 

The actual form of the republic is not, however, indicated 
by the term janapada, which might also have a gama type of 
government. Thus, a lead stamp and seal of about the second 
century B.C. from Raith in the former Jaipur State refers to 
the Malaya junapada,?* while Málava coins of a later period 
show that the Málavas had а gaya state. Again, while the 
carlier coins of the Vemakis were issued in the name of the 
Janapada, the later ones bore the name of the tribal chief 
Rajan Rudravarman, which shows that the Vemaki janapada in 
course of time developed as a rdjafabdin republic, 

Some coins mention the name of the janapada along with 
that of the tribe, which help us to locate the mint where the 
coins were struck. Thus, the coins of the Agratya janapada 

33 Agodakd Agdca-janapadasa (BMC[AI), pp. «ІМ and 283, PI. 
XLV.24). 

3 — Ubid., pp. xxiii and 210, Pl. XXIX.15). 

35 Trakofa-janapadasa (ibid, рр. cxi and 212, Pl. XXIX.10). 

36 Va(Ve)makad fa” Jnapadasa (ibid., pp. cliv and 280, Pl. XLV.14). 

37 Majhamikaya Sibi-Janapadasa (ibid., рр. cxxiv and 213, Pl. XLIV.6). 

*[See D. R. Bhandarkar, Anc. Ind. Num., reprint, Part I, pp 4-5. The 
word janapada is not recognised in such a sense in the lexicons and in literary 
works. See below how the territory-of the Málava-gapa is called a janapada, 
i. cr. np. Pe. 1, p, 92 and note 3; and CLAJ, рр. 211-12. [We do not 
agree with this views Èd.) 

39 "K. N. Puri, Excavations at Rairh, pp. 49 and 54, Pl. XXVI1-5. 
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Were issued from Agrodaka (Agroha in the Hissar District of 
the Punjab) and those of the Sibi janapada, from Madbyamikà 
near Chitor, In like manner, some early Yaudheya coins were 

sued from the Bahudhányaka mint (Rohtak District, 
Punjab).** 

As to the term Negamd occurring on some coins, it is 
derived from Nigama, i.e. ‘association of city-merchants’ or 
"trade-guild Since some naigamas also issued coins, it 
appears that the city administration was carried on by an auto- 
nomous body which delegated the authority of issuing c 
to the trade-guilds. Thus, the different na/gamas of the Taxila 
region struck coins in their names, probably with some sort of 
co-ordination from a central body.** Similarly, certain naiga- 
таз and gándhikas of Кашаты had their own coins before 
the dynastic issues were current there.** 

Certain other coins bearing the names of cities like Viri- 
yasi, Кашаты, Erakina, Vidisa, Tripuri, Mahismati, Ujjayini, 
eic, may be referred to in this connection.** These were 
probably the issues of city-corporations, indicating some sort 
of autonomy for the cities. 

Some coins, again, жеч the existence of a sort of theo- 
cracy in which the ме is dedicated to its presiding deity, 
probably in times of national crisis. Thus, coins issued in the 
„names of the Yaudheya war-god Brahmapyadeva or Kártti- 

40 The legend on these coins is Youdheyanal] Bohudhahake (MCAT) 
pp. cxlviii and 267, Pi, X XX-11). [Hissar and Rohtak are now ia Hariana 
—ва) 

41! Cr. pp. cervi and eru 

42 СГ. айо the coins with the legend Panchanekame, i.e. ‘association 
OF five guilds’ (Ibid. pp. cxxviiccuex). 

43 For coins with the legend Nagama, sce JNS, Vol. XXIV, p. 2%; 
Vol. XXVIII, p. 209 ; and for those with the legend Gadhikana, ibid., Vol, 
XXV. p. 19; Vol. XXVII, p. 84: Vol. XXVIII, pp. 45, 153. 

44 See JNSI. Vol, XII, pp. 134-35, Pl. XI. 5-6 (Vardnast) ; BMC(AD, 
рр. xcviii-xcix (Karajd]w) ; pp. жеї-кей, (Erakanya) ; JNSI, Vol. ХХ, 
р. 307 (Кейн); BMC( AI), p. 239, Pl. XXXV.14 (Tripuri) ; INSI, Vel. 
XV. рр. 70M ; Vol. XVIL Pt. 2, pp. 941. PL VIIT.5-7 ( Mahisori) ; and 
BMC(AD),p. 262, Pl. XXXVILIS (Ujeni). [Erakanya- Airakinydh, "fom 
‘Airakiol —Ed.) 
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keya,** the Kuninda coins with the name of god Catresvara 
Siva,** and some unassignable coins bearing the name of god 
Mahadeva ** suggest that the administration in those states, 
for a period, was probably carried on in the name of the res- 
pective tribal gods. 


45 The legend on the coins is Bhagavata svdmino Brhmanyoisa or ауа) 
Yaudheya : BMC(AI), pp. calix and 270, Pl, XXXIX. 21. 

46 The legend is Hhagavata Chatresvara-mahatmanak (ibid, pp. ciii and 
167, РІ, XXII 12). 

47 The legend is Bhagavata Mahadevasa Rajaraha or Rajardja (Ibid. 
pp. Ixxxv and 123, Pl. XIV.16). For tbe attribution of these coins, see 
B. Lahiri, INSI, Vol. XXX, pp. 63-65, and A. Mitra Sbastri, Фй, Vol. 
XXVI. рр. 158-59. 














ту 
THE SUPPOSED JOINT- AND SUB-KINGS AMONGST 
EARLY INDO-GREEK RULERS 


А. N. Lahiri, Calcutta University 


The practice of appointing a blood-relation and the hei 
apparent as joint-king was common amongst the Seleucid 
monarchs of Syria. This factis known from written records 
and corroborated by numismatic evidence. Thus, we know 
that Seleucus I associated himself with his son Antiochus I by 
making him joint-king, and that Antiochus 1 also in his turn 
appointed his son Antiochus II a joint-king ;* and we have 
joint-coins which simultaneously bear names of both the reign- 
ing Seleucid emperor and his joint-king.” 

Similarly, there were joint-kings amongst the Scythian and 
Parthian rulers of India, as known from their coins. Vonones 
ruled conjointly first with Spalahores, ‘the brother of the kin, 
and then with Spalagadames, “son of Spalahores’.* We have 
then joint-coins of Orthagnes and Gondophares on the one 
hand and of Gondophares and Abdagases on the other.* 

W, W. Tarn believes that there were not only ‘joint-kings’ 
but also ‘sub-kings’ amongst the Greek rulers of Bactria and 
India, Curiously enough, the very idea and his precise func- 
tions are otherwise unknown, and it is Tarn himself who not 
only coined the term ‘sub-king’, but also has conjectured his 
existence and defined his functions. He would be a younger 
ing sovereign and ‘rule a definite part of the 
realm’ (‘not as joint-king or as satrap, but as sub-king), with 

Y Charles Seliman, Greek Coins, 1955, p. 229. 
2 Cambridge History of India, Vol. 1, 1922, PI. 1L2 (joint-coin of 
Seleucus I and Antiochus 1). 

3 И. B. Whitehead, Catalogue of Coins in the Punjab Museum, Lahore. 
Vol. 1, 1914, p. 141, PL XIV.374 (Vonones and Spalahores) and p. 147, PI. 
XIV.382 (Vonones and Spalagadames). 

4 ый. p. 155, note 1, РІ. XVI. 72 (Orthagnes and Gondophares) and 
о. 147, Pl. XV.9 (Gondophares and Sasan). 
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the right of coining. In fact, Tarn has recognised amongst the 
Indo-Greek rulers "many such sub-kings’, who, he believes, 
"explain that standing numismatic puzzle, the large number of 
kings in the сапу period’, Tarn believes that Euthydemus 1 
introduced this new state-form of getting a part of the realm 
ruled by a sub-king.* 

What was the difference between a joint-king and a sub-king? 
As Tarn has shown, joint-kings were always sons and brothers 
of the reigning Seleucid who, though they in fact governed the 
eastern provinces from Seleucia, were in theory joint-rulers 
of the whole empire, and Babylon always dated by both names, 
those of the reigning Seleucid and the joint-king.* In fact, as 
we have already seen, the coins that bore their names also bore 
the names of the reigning sovereign, and were actually joint- 
issues, But the sub-king, as Tarn states, was a younger son of 
an important king, who was entrusted with the rule of a 
definite part of the realm. The sub-king was in fact an indepen- 
dent ruler, as coins issued in his own name indicate." 

However, let us discuss the question of ‘early’ Indo-Greek 
joint-kings, who, according to Tarn, were Euthydemus П and 
Demetrius 11, the sons of Demetrius 1. 

Tarn believes that, while setting out for his long-term 
invasion of India, Demetrius 1 arranged that his eldest son 
Euthydemus П should govern Bactria during his absence , but 
he did not then follow the common Hellenistic practice of 
leaving the son merely as'governor there. Не did not even 
make him his sub-king. Euthydemus П was alternately made 
ajoint-king of Bactria and Sogdiana. This was, of course, a 
strange act; but Tarn explains the anomaly by citing the 
parallel case when Ptolemy IV Philometor, while invading 
Syria. left his son Ptolemy Neos Philopator as king (i.e. joint- 

5 The Greeks in Bactria and India (СВІ), 1951, p. 90. 

6 Loc. eit. 

7 This fact creates the greatest problem for the ‘sub-king’ theory, 
‘with special regard to. Indo-Greek history ; for, coins, which are our only 
source of information, do not in any way indicate who amongst their 
issuers were ‘regular’ kings and who were *sub-kings'. 
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king) in Egypt.* But curiously enough, all known coins of 
Euthydemus bear his name alone; and not a single one of 
them displays the joint-names of himself and his father or in 
апу way indicates that he ever had the status of a joint-king. 

Then, Tarn's arguments as to Demetrius Ш being a joint- 





- king is also curious. According to him, ‘it is the Seleucid bead 


and reel moulding on one of his tetradrachms in the British 
Museum which shows that he was king when Eucratides came’. 
And if Demetrius П was a king, һе could only be a joint-king 
with his father in Bactria after the death of Euthydemus II, 
for while he was in the Paropamisadae as a sub-king, he “had 
simply coined for his father’. However, though Tarn does not 
regard Justin's statement that Eucratides was killed by his own 
son, he believes Justin when the latter says that the son who 
killed Eucratides was joint-king with his father.” This fact 
shows that he was a ‘king’ and, as such, should have left his 
mark on the coinage, Tarn feels that Demetrius 11, whose 
coins we have, was that joint-king son of Demet and the 
killer of Ecratides," But, as we see, in the case of Demetrius 
11 too his coins do not indicate in any conceivable way that he 
was ever а joint-king. 

We confess, we are not in the least convinced by Tarn's 
hypothesis and his characteristic arguments which are thorough- 
ly based on surmise. In the absence of any other positive 
evidence, one has to furnish join-coins to prove that Eutby- 
demus П and Demetrius П were ever joint-kings with their 
father Demetrius I. For, it may specially be noted that other 
known joint-rulers amongst the Indo-Grecks indeed had their 
joint-issues, and the Indo-Greek coinage does include the 
joint-coins of at least four pairs of kings and their respective 
joint-rulers. We have joint-coins of (1) Lysias and Antialcidas," " 

















Ж GBI, р. 134. [Philometor was Ptolemy VI.—Ed]- 


9 Ibid. pp. 157 and 201. 

10 tbid., pp. 221-22. 

її A.N, Lahiri, Corpus of Indo-Greek Coins, p. 148, Pl. XXIILI3, 
We are not sure if this coin was actually a joint issue. It is possible that 
the coin is just a male—struck with the obverse die of Lysias" normal coin 
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(2) Strato I and Agathocleia,'* (3) Strato II and Strato III, * 
and (4) Hermaeus and Calliope.'* It is therefore not easy to 
suppose that Euthydemus II and Demetrius II, had they really 
been joint-kings, would not leave any clear indication to that 
effect in their respective numismatic issues. 

So far as the so-called sub-kings are concerned, Tarn asserts 
that Euthydemus I introduced the system of sub-king, and his 
son Antimachus I was the first known sub-king under him. 
From the evidence of find-spots of Antimachus' coins, a 
recorded by A. Cunningham, Tarn seems to place Antimachus 
in what appears to have been generally known as Margiane 
which, according to him, comprised Margiane proper, the 
country between the Margus and the lower Arius, and the 
satrapies of Astauene and Apavarktikene.** Antimachus I 
was first a sub-king under his father Euthydemus I and then at 
a subsequent period also was a sub-king under his brother 
Demetrius L'* But unfortunately all that Tarn says about 
Antimachus' status of sub-king and his sub-kingdom із based 
on surmise, and there is no clear and authentic evidence to 
prove his hypothesis. Itis, however, interesting that, Taro, 
conscious as he was about the curiousness of his views, tries 
to convince us by saying that his idea of sub-king has been 
accepted by Rostovtzeff and Altheim as a matter of course. * 

As Tarn asserts, two other great kings, viz. Demetrius 1 and 
Menander (I), had a number of sub-kings under them. Antima- 
chus I was Demetrius's sub-king in the northern regions of the 





of the type of “Bust of Heracles and Elephant’ (cf. ibid., РІ. ХХІШ,12) and 
the reverse die of Antialcidas’ normal coin of the type of "Bust of Zeus and 
Falms-and-piloi (cf. ibid., Pl, V.16).: 

12 Гый, p. 74, Pl. 1.7-8. 

13 Ibid., p. 184, PI. XXXILTI-12. 

14 Ibid., pp. 142-143, PI. XXILI-2. 

15 GBI, pp. 87-88. 

16 

17 
and Altheim, 1, рр. 318 aq., bave accepted the idea of sub-king as a matter 
of course.” 
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western provinces of Iran.** Of his four suns, Euthydemus II, 
and Demetrius И, as has already been noted, were joint-kings, 
while the two others, viz. Pantaleon and Agathocles, were 
sub-kings.'* Not only this. Demetrius П who earlier served 
as a joint-king, subsequently also became a sub-king.*^ Then, 
besides Antimachus I and his three sons—Demetrius IT, Panta- 
leon and Agathocles, Demetrius I had under him a fifth sub- 
king, viz. Apollodotus I whom Tarn places earlier than Panta- 
leon and Agathocles. 

Tarn speaks of two important sub-kingdoms which were 
but outlying provinces of the Bactrian kingdom of Demetrius I. 
Oné of them was the -Arachosia region, and the other 
was the Paropamisadae with the double city of Alexandria- 

ts capital.** 

ng to Tarn, Apollodotus I was initially Demetrius’ 
sub-king! in the Seistan-Arachosia region. Subsequently, when 
Apollodotus was taken by Demetrius to India, Pantaleon 
followed him there as a sub-king ; but, curiously enough, Tarn 
believes that there he struck coins not in his own name, but in 
that of his'elder brother Euthydemus II who was Demetrius T's 
joint-king.?* Pantaleon, however, was ultimately shifted to 
the Paropamisadae in place of Demetrius П who in his turn 
was made the joínt-king in Bactria, apparently after the death of 
Euthydemus 11.** Pantaleon, the rarity of whose coins indicate 
а very short reign, was soon followed by Agathocles as the sub- 
king of the Paropamisadae.** 

‘All these appear to be a highly imaginary and confusing 
picture, where supposed joint-kings are replaced by hypotheti- 
cal sub-kings, and one sub-king is followed by another sub- 





























18 Ibid., p. 95. 

19 Loe. eit. 

20 Jbid., рр. 157 and 201 (joint-king) and p. 137 (sub-king). 
21 Ibid., p. 95. 

22 Ibid., p. 95 (Seistan-Arachosia) and p. 97 (Paropamisadac]. 
23 Ibid. p. 156, 

24 Ibid. pp. 156-57. 

25 Ibid., p. 157. 
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king ; and, strangely enough, coins do not reflect the position 
in any clear manner. It is difficult for а critical numismatist 
to subscribe to Tarn's views, specially when he places Apollo- 
dotus I earlier than Pantaleon and Agathocles, The nature 
and particularly the legends of the bilingual coins of Pantaleon 
and Agathocles indicate that they were possibly the two carliest 
Greek princes to strike coins im India and for the Indians 
(even though Tarn would like us to believe that their coins 
were issued not in India but from abroad for trade purposes).** 
Like Eucratides I, they rendered the Greek title Basileus by- the 
term Rajan, "king". But Apollodotus’ case is different. He, 
like all other Greek kings, used the term Mahdrdja, ‘great king’, 
to translate Basileus. This fact, if nothing else, indicates that 
Apollodotus was later than Pantaleon and Agathocles.*? In 
short, we do not think that any of these Greek princes, viz. 
Antimachus I, Apollodotus I, Demetrius П, Pantaleon and 
Agathocles, ever had the lesser status of sub-king. Undoubtedly 
they were all independent and full-fledged kings. 
Then, no less a king than Eucratides I was also а sub-king, 
according to Tarn, and that too not of a king of Bactria, but 
of the Seleucid monarch Antiochus IV of Syria. This interest- 
ing conclusion is the result of Tarn’s characteristic way of 
thinking. Eucratides was a half-Selcucid, since he used on his 
coins "the reel and bead moulding’ as introduced by Antiochus 
И, since the helmet that he wears on his coins is adorned by 
"bulls ear and horn’ which was the badge of Seleucus himself, 
and since his mother Laodice was a princess of the Seleucid 
royal house, In fact, Tarn believes that Laodice was the 
daughter of Seleucus Ш and sister of Antiochus III, and con- 
sequently Eueratides was the first cousin of Antiochus IV. 
36 Ibid, рр. 160-61 and 162. Тага says this with special reference 1o 
‘the bilingual copper pieces of Agathocles. 
27 A.N. Lahiri, Who struck the first Indo-Greek Bilingual Coins У 
dm Proc. LHC, 1964, pp. 14211. Cf. John Marshall, Taxila, Vol. I, p. 30, 


where he places Pantaleon and Agathocles earlier than Apollodotus 1, at 
еам іа Taxila, 
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Eucratides was, like his father under Antiochus III, the gover- 
not of the upper satrapies under Antiochus IV. 

Sometime before 166 B.C., Eucratides marched towards the 
east, ie. Bactria, as Antiochus’ representative. “Antiochus 
then had conferred upon him, before he started, the royal title 
in the province he should conquer." But since he was not 
а blood-relation of Antiochus, he was not a joint-king. 
“Eucratides was then Antiochus’ sub-king."** Indeed Eucrati- 
des remained a sub-king till the death of Antiochus even after 
the conquest. of Bactria and the assumption of the title Megas 
(Great) and the striking of the 20-stater piece, the world's 
biggest gold coin of antiquity." Contrary to common belief, 
Tarn thinks that Eucratides was not a rebel ; but that he raised 
and led a rebellion against Demetrius and his part 

But, as we feel, al! that Tarn says about Eucratides" rela- 
tion with Antiochus IV and his status as sub-king (till the death 
of that Seleucid monarch) is a sheer hypothesis based on 
curious surmises. For, it is hard to believe that the first cousin 
and sub-king of no less a person than Antiochus IV, should be 
allowed to be reduced to the hopeless position of rebel who 
did.not have more than 300 men to follow him when Deme- 
trius 1 attacked him with 60,000 soldiers.'* Nay, Eucratides 
could only be an adventurer, and a mighty adventurer at that 
He was probably a 'governor'""^ of some province under 
Demetrius 1, but rose agaiost his master while the latter was 
away in India and ultimately succeeded in his rebellion. И is 
apparent that what Eucratides achieved was due to his own 
‘effort and he became the ‘great king! of Bactria by his own 


GBI, loc. 
29 Ibid... pp. 203-04. 
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might and valour. It was after his great victory over the 
Euthydemids and consolidation of power in Bactria that 
Eucratides made his incursions in the Indian soil and conquer- 
ed some territories in India, where he introduced the bilingual 
currency with the Prakrit version of the coin-legend written in 
Kharosthi characters.** 

Finally, amongst the Greek kings of India, Menander alone 
is credited to have “some sub-kings’ under him. Tarn readily 
recognises Antiochus П as one of them, and refers to Zoilus 1 
as a possible second.** 

The reasons for Tarn's belief that Antimachus И was 
Menander's sub-king in Gandhára may be summed up in the 
following way. Gandhàra which was evidently part of 
Menander's realm is not represented by Menander's coins, 
since "Siva's bull’ (which was, according to Tarn, the character- 
istic device of the Gandhára coinage) does not occur on them 
So ‘probably he ruled Gandhára through a sub-king’. Now, 
as the Bajaur hoard included ‘a mass of almost new coins’ of 
Antimachus П in conjunction with almost new coins of 
Apollodotus and Menander, it is evident that Antimachus was 
an early king contemporary with Menander and that his king- 
dom must have been in Gandhüra. Antimachus П, who was, 
according to Tarn, the son of Antimachus 1 Theos and who 
escaped to India from Eucratides' attack, fought for Apollo- 
dotus or Menander or for both against Eucratides, and was, 
after Eucratides’ departure, made а sub-king of Gandhira by 
Menander. Antimachus" natural hatred for Eucratides proved 
him to be ‘the right man to guard the frontier province’. 
“What clinches the matter”, Tarn argues, “is that all Antiochus" 
four monograms are said to occur frequently on Menander's 
coins: he was therefore Menander’s sub-king, and his money, 
аз was not unusual with sub-kings, was struck for him in his 
suzerain's mint.”"** 

— 34 A.N. Lahiri, in Proc. THC, 1964, pp. 12417. 

35 GBI, pp. 229-30 (Antimachus II), and ibid.. p. 229, note 3 ("Zoilus. 
Dikaios may have been anotber...") and also р. 319. 

36 Ibid., pp. 229-30. 
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Jt is not unlikely that Antimachus IT was a contemporary 
of Menander I and even there might have been some relation- 
ship between the two. But if he was nota son of Menander 
(ince Tarn makes him a son of Antimachus I), he was not 
entitled to be a sub-king of Menander, for it was only ‘a 
younger son’ who, as Tarn asserts, could be a sub-king with 
his father. Was his supposed intense hatred for Eucratides 
sufficient to remove his disqualification ? Then, itis not cer- 
tain that. Siva's bull alone was always the characteristic device 
of Gandhára coinage. Menander's abundant silver issues with 
the type of Athena and some of his copper coins with other 
devices might have constituted his Gandhára coinage. Finally, 
occurrence of some given monograms on two contemporary 
kings’ coins may not imply that one of them was а sub-king 
of the other. In that event, one may hold that Menander was а 
sub-king of Eucratides I or vice versa, since their coins have at 
Jeast ‘eleven’ monograms in common. Under the circumstances, 
we do not think that Antimachus II and Zoilus I were sub- 
kings of Menander I Soter.*" 

The theory that there were joint-kings and sub-kings 
amongst the early Indo-Greek rulers is indeed an attractive one, 
and not only Rostovizeif and Altheim, but also Marshall and 
Narain, have somchow accepted it. Thus, John Marshall, 
While refuting some of Tarn's views entertains the posibility 
that Demetrius П was a sub-king in Arachosia and then а 
joint-king in Bactria under his father.** According to Marshall, 
Pantaleon, Agathocles and Apollodotus I were also sub-kings 
of Demetrius 1.** А.К. Narain, likewise, thinks that Menander 
had at least four sub-kings, viz. Polyxenus and Epander 
besides Antimachus П and Zoilus 1.*° 

We need not, however, invent. new state-forms and surmise 
the existence of unrecorded joint-kings and hypothetical sub- 
— 3T АСЫ. Lahiri, C/GC, p. 243, where monograms common to Eucrati- 
des Lana Menander (1) are given in brackets. 

38 СВІ, loc. cit. 
39 СҮ. Taxila, Vol. Y, p. 34. 
40 The Indo-Grecks, pp. 95-96 and 115. 
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kings in order to accommodate a large number of kings in a 
short span of time and in comparatively limited regions. 
Scarcity of their coins, and their localised and rare find-spots 
indicate that many of these Greek princes were but petty chiefs 
of small kingdoms with more or less short reign. But we need 
not assume that they were necessarily always hostile to one 
another. 

In fact, the very urge for survival in a foreign land and 
other common interests made it imparative that the Greek 
rulers should live peacefully and follow a code of conduct 
based on mutual goodwill and co-operation.* Geographical 
conditions were eminently conducive to such a state of affairs, 
The hilly surroundings of Northern Afghanistan and North- 
Western India, which these Greek princes successively dominat- 
ed, found, to their convenience, many contiguous regions of 
various sizes, more or less naturally isolated from one another, 
And the Greeks, who were once in their homeland accustomed 
to live somewhat independently in naturally isolated and 
separate city-states, welcomed the conditions, It is, therefore, 
not difficult to imagine a few Greek princes ruling simul- 
taneously in comparatively small and geographically isolated 
independent principalities. If s quite possible and likely 
that many contemporary Greek princes with their sway over 
contiguous regions, Who lacked necessary facilities and resources, 
got their coins manufactured in common mints or through 
common minting agencies, which had one or more mints and 
а number of mint-masters and artist-engravers. This may 
explain the occurrence of common monograms on coins of 
two or more rulers, assuming that the monograms variously 
represented kings, minting agencies, mint-masters and artist- 
engravers. 

Of course, while visualising the above likely state of affairs, 
we do not assert that the rulers were never unfriendly to one 

















*[Note, however, that one of the characteristics of Yavana rule in India 
is indicated in the Puranas at hatrd e=aive parasparam, i. the slaughter of 
ове another. Cf. Pargiter, The Purdoa Text, p. 56 and note 4.—Ed.) 
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another. In fact, jealousy, greed and power often played their 
respective roles. One prince would sometimes envy the pros- 
perity of another prince and pounce upon his kingdom. A 
Victorious army chief would occasionally be too greedy and 
usurp his master's throne. And a powerful king would like to 
encroach upon others" dominions and start wars. 

In fact, the Demetriuses and the Menanders would often 
like to enlarge the limits of their dominions. Consequently, 
there would be sporadic aggressions, consequent conquests of 
smaller kingdoms by comparatively resourceful and mighty 
monarchs. Such powerful kings would, however, consolidate 
their position and establish one or more well-equiped mints of 
their own, where their coins would be manufactured by various 
mint-masters and through a number of artists. Naturally, 
specimens of their conceivably abundant coinage will display 
many monograms. Mints of such a powerful king might also 
produce coins for his less resourceful neighbours, displaying 
monograms that variously represented them, and their masters 
and artist-engravers. This may easily explain the occurrence 
of common monograms on the coins of a great king like 
Menander I on the one hand and his minor contemporaries like 
Antimachus П, Zoilus 1, Epander and Polyxenus on the other. 














v 
AN ASPECT OF THE GOVERNMENT POLICY IN 
ANCIENT INDIA 
Bhaskar Chatterjee, Burdwan University 


Among the seven elements (prakrti) of State, namely. 
Svimin, Amátya, Janapada, Durga, Kosa, Bala and Mitra, 
the. Koga or treasury is given highest importance in the Artha- 
Sdstra (11.2) where it is said that all undertakings of the govern- 
ment depend upon its financial position, In the Santi-parvan 
(119.16) of the Mahabharata, the Kdmandakiya-Nirisdra (XII.33) 
and the Visnudharmottara Purdna (11.61-17), treasury (Kosa) ог 
finance has been eulogised as the basis or support of the State. 
The principal means of filling the treasury is taxation and the 
main source of State revenue is agricultural production. N 
obvious that the State should undertake a programme of agri- 
cultural development with the objective of exploiting the 
economic resources of the Janapada or rural areas to their 
utmost. 

In this connection, the geo-political ideas of Kautilya are 
relevant, The Arthasdstra (V1.1) gives us a comprehensive 
list* of the marks of a good rural arca, amongst which mention 
may be made of deforestation, agricultural lands yielding 
sufficient products, provision of water supply without depen- 
dence on rains, enough subsistence of the people mainly of the 
low castes, and finally, capability of enduring the burden of 
the king's taxes. The ideal Janapada as visualised by Kautilya 
can be brought into reality by State planning. In the Artha- 
занға (11.1) is found a scheme of state-planned colonization of 
the rural area, according to which the initiative is to be wken 
by the government for settling between one hundred and five 
hundred families of industrious and efficient cultivators, mostly 
Südra by caste, in a single village, and irrigation work is to be 


i. N. Ghoshal, A History of Indian Political Ideas, p. 125. 
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undertaken by the government or. with governmental help for 
agricultural development of each village. Kautilya (11.24) 
refers to the various ways in which crops could be raised with 
water and the revenue to be demanded in each case. Those 
who watered crops with manual labour had to pay one-fifth of 
the produce ; those who carried water on their shoulders paid 
‘one-third ; and those who raised water from rivers, lakes, 
tanks and wells paid one-fourth. It is implied that the rise 
and fall in production largely depended upon the nature of 
irrigation works organised in connection with agriculture. 

That the Arthasdstra of Kautilya was looked upon as а 
manual for the administrators is borne out by the account of 
Megasthenes* who informs us that the greater part of the soil 
of India in his day was under irrigation and consequently bore 
two crops in the area.* It is further known from the Greek 
writer* that some were in charge of superintending the rivers, 
measurement of land and inspection of the sluices by which 
water was let out from the main canals into their branches so 
that everyone might have an equal share in it, In the Sabhá- 
parvan (5.77) of the Mahdbhdrata, the king is advised to have 
large tanks in different parts of the country full of water and 
to sce that agriculture did not depend on the rains alone, The 
Sukranitisára (1V.4.60)** remarks that the king should arrange 
for plenty of water in his kingdom by digging wells with steps, 
tanks, lakes, etc. The political thinkers of ancient times 
considered the hydraulic works as one of the essential functions. 
of the State in view of climate and territorial condition which 
made artificial irrigation by canals and waterworks the basis 
of agriculture.* The water control necessitated in India, where 
1 extent was vast, to call into life voluntary 
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association, the interference of the centralizing power of the 
government.* 

A canal opened by а Nanda king in his one hundred and 
third year* was later on extended by: Khiravela, king of 
Kalihga, in the fifth year of his reign.! The Maurya gs 
Candragupta and Asoka caused the great Surdaršana lake 
ncar Girinagara to be made by their respective provincial 
governors, Vaidya Puşyagupta and Yavanarüja Tusispha.* 
In such public works of utility, the Indian kings might have 
secured the services of some engineers like Isidatta and Purüpa 
who are mentioned as sthapatis in the Dhammacetiya Sutta 
of the Majjhmamikdya (D. Та ASoka’s language, these 
works are to be understood a» dharimathambhani (Pillar Edict 
VII) or monumental acts of piety** which included probably 
the construction of roads, the planting of shade trees, the 
sinking of wells, the excavation of tanks, the laying out of 
fruit-gardens, the erection of alms-houses, the construction of 
religious mounds, the making of cave-dwellings, etc. Wittfogel 
remarks : "The masters of the hydraulic state did not confine 
their activities to matters immediately connected with 
agriculture. The methods of co-operation which were so 
effective in the sphere of crop-raising were easily applied to a 
variety of other large tasks."!^ Ву "hydraulic state’, the writer 
means the government undertaking waterworks, the basis or 
main support of agriculture. The society depending upon such 
means of production is designated by him as "hydraulic society’. 

However, after the downfall of the Maurya empire, foreign 
invaders conquered and successively ruled Northern India, 
The plough-using village dominated the economy of the part 


Loc. cit; cf. Karl A. Wittfogel, Oriental Despotism, p. 374. 

"(This is absolutely wrong and absurd.—Ed.] 

7 Hathigumpha inscription (Sircar, Seleet Inseriptions, p. 208). 

8 Junagadh inscription of Rudradáman (ibid, p. 171). 

9 Barua, Aloka, p. 186. 

[This figurative meaning is not quite suitable to the Asokan context. 
ға] 

10 Wittfogel, ap., cir, p. 30. 
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of India conqured by the foreigners who mainly looted the 
surplus gathered under the preceding rulers.** The Kuxinas 
might have devised a successful method of continued surplus 
extraction and thus retained their empire for about two 
centuries.** But Rudradáman, the Mahiksatrapa of Ujjain, 
who had assimilated Indian political theories,** proved his 
success as an administrator by causing the repair of the Sudar- 
šana lake under the supervision of his governor, the Parthian 
Suvikàkha, the son of Kulaipa.'* State policy formulated in 
the Maurya period was consistently followed through the ages. 
MayOragarman,'* the Kadamba king ruling in the fourth 
century A. D., is said to have brought into being а tank, 
evidently for irrigation purposes. Skandagupta, the Gupta 
emperor, caused the last known repair of the Sudariana lake 
in 456 A. D. to be made by his governor Cakrapillita, son of 
Pargadatta.* It is known from Kalhapa's Rdjatarangint 
(V.84-117) that the great engineer Suyya under Avantivarman 
(833-58 A.D.),* king of Kashmir, successfully dammed the 
river Vitastà with the result that a ААТ of rice which could 
formerly be purchased for 200 dindras could be had, after the 
irrigation work, for 36 dindras, Bhoja (died in 1055-56 A. D-), 
the Paramára king, is said to have built up a huge reservoir of 
water at the су of Bhojapura.'* 

The epigraphic records lead us to believe that the govern- 
ment in ancient India was closely concerned with the programme 
‘of agricultural development, for the requirements of the State 
had to be met with the surplus production in the form of 
revenue derived from land. The ruling class, the bureaucracy, 
had to maintain itself by the wealth produced by others. But 


D. D. Kosambi, /mreduction to Indian History, p. 227. 

43 dh, p.233. [There i» ro basis for such. conjectures.—Ed.] 

YA. Altekar, Srare and Government in Ancient Idia, p. 34. 

14 Junagadh inscription of Rudradaman (Sircar, өр. €.. pp- 17074.) 
15 Chandravalli stone inscription (004. р. 449.) 

16 Junagadh inscription of Skandagupta Ubid., p. 449). 
Avantivarman actually ruled in c. 836-82 A.D,—E4.] 

17 Ind. Ant., Vol. ХҮП, 1888, pp. 348-52 ; Kosambi, ap. ci.. p. 281. 
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we do not agree with Kosambi!* when he says that the func- 
tion of the State was to coerce the producers to support the 
ruling class, for the Südra did all the manual work and the 
Vaisya lived on trade. Manu (VIIL418) says, “The king should 
carefully compel the Vaisyas and Südras to perform the work 
prescribed for them, for if these two castes swerved from their 
duties, they would throw the whole world into confusion 
This statement does not imply that force lay at the foundation 
of the State and social order. On the other hand, the evidences 
discussed above indicate the propensity in the government 
policy towards supplying aids to increase capability of the 
people in bearing the burden of taxation. However, the state 
interference in economic production and other associated 
Public works brought about absolute State control in every 
sphere of life and thus led towards the growth of an exalted 
type of monarchy, despotism, though of a benevolent character. 

Kámandaka (1V.51-52) states that the land, adorned with 
crops, rich in mines, minerals, etc., copiously watered and not 
depending upon showers of rain for agricultural purposes, is 
specially favourable for the welfare and prosperity of the people 
The State organisation of irrigation works was essential not 
only to bring about prosperity of the people, but also to save 
them from calatimies like famine. In the Brhatsamhitd of 
Varahamihira,** we find the prediction of excessive rainfall and 
inundation causing crop failure and famine. Varühamihira 
often refers?" to drought which was another cause of famine. 
No crops could be grown without water. As measures to 
avert the calamity caused by famine, the king is advised by 
Kautilya (IV.3) to provide the people with seed and food, start 
works for those who are distressed, distribute cither his own 
collection of provisions or that of the rich, or call for help 
from his allies, tax the rich and make them disgorge their 
wealth, or migrate to other countries that have abundant 




















18 Kosambi, op. cir, p. 238. 
19 5. К. Майу, The Economic Life of Northern India, p. 193. 
20 Loe. ей. 
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harvests. The Mahasthan inscription** shows that gandaka 
coins were distributed and corn was also supplied to famine- 
stricken people (atyayikdya). The Sohgaura copper-plate 
inscription*® contains an order of the Mahimitras of Srávasti 
that two state-granaries are to be spent only in case of emer- 
gency (dtyayika), that is, famine. The evidences taken together 
indicate that, in financial distress, the people at large had to be 
dependent on the State for subsidy either in kind or in cash. 
The State in. its turn might have taken financial help from the 
richer people of the community, presumably the Sresthins. 

From the economic point of view, the functions of the king 
or the head of the community were extensive. The king was 
not to confine himself to mere police duties or administration 
of justice. It was the duty of the king to find out means of 
subsistence for the people. Failing that, the king was to mai 
tain those without means and to relieve distress. Gautama 
(X. 28-29), Manu (УП, 128; УШ. 306-08) and other law- 
givers state that taxation is meant for the protection of the 
subjects and that it is the king’s wages for the protection he 
affords. Again, Manu (IX. 305) compares the king taking 
taxes to the sun that produces vapour from the seas in order 
to return it in the form of rains. There is no guarantee that 
the kings always liked to abide by the laws. But, as we have 
shown above, the State had to play a significant role in the 
economic life of the people, if not for the sake of the producers 
of wealth, at least for the ruling class who enjoyed the wealth 
produced by others. The State had to see that the self- 
supporting village-economy depending upon a combination of 
small agriculture and domestic industry might be permitted its 
age-long perpetuation. 








21 Sircur, op. cit., pp. 82-83. 
22 Ibid., pp. 85-86. 
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SOME PRINCIPLES OF RAJA-DHARMA 





D. Sircar, Calcutta University 

It is well known that in Chapter 100 of the Ayodhyá-kánda 
of the Ramdyana, there are many questions which Ката put 
to Bharata when the latter met the former in the forest. The 
said questions are all related to the welfare of the king and his 
State. It is also well known that similar questions were put to 
Yudhisthira by Narada in the Mfahabhdrata, Sabba-parvan, Cha- 
pter 5. There are similar sections elsewhere also. Cf. ibid,,XV.5. 

Students of the epics must have noticed that a number of 
stanzas in the said chapters of the two epics are common and 
that some of them have not even variant readings at least in 
the copies of epics consulted by us. The stanzas appear to 
have been borrowed by the cpics from the popular floating 
literature. While the verses comprising the questions are 65 in 
the Rdmdyana, their number is 107 in the Mahdbhdrata, the 
common stanzas being as many as 33. All these stanzas refer 
to popular principles of Raja-dharma which is part of the 
science called variously as Rdja~fdstra, Raja-nitt, Raja-vrtta, 
Rája-tantra, Niti-sastra, Danda-niti, Niti, etc. Тһе 33 common 
verses may be regarded as some of the most popular among 
the principles of Rdja-dharma. Another interesting fact is that, 
in а few cases, the idea noticed in one stanza is found repeated 
in another verse, and the principle involved in such repeti- 
tions may be regarded as specially important ; e.g., verses 1-2; 
see also verses 4 and 6, 15-16, 21-22, and also verse 31 com- 
pared to verses 4, 6 and 7. The said 33 stanzas are quoted 
and commented on in the following lines. 
1. Kaecid—arthena và dharmarh dharmen = ағат ath арі và] 

ubhau và priti-sárena na kàmena pravadhase// 

M. 9; R, 62: v. 1. priti-lobhena kàmena na vivddhase. 

‘The stanza prescribes the king's enjoyment of the sri-varga 
іп a balanced way. He should not put artha, in the way of 
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dharma, nor dharma in the way of artha. Likewise, he should 
not put Kdma in the way of either dharma or artha or the latter 
in the way of tbe former. The same idea, also noticed in 
other works, is continued in the following stanza. 
2. Kaccid —artharh ca dharmarh ca kámarh ca jayatarh vara] 
vibhajya kdle Каїа-јда sada varada sevase// 
M. 10; R. 63: v. 1. sarvdn for sada. 

This verse also refers to the balanced enjoyment of artha, 
dharma and Айта, each of the three of which should be enjoy- 
ed in proper measure and in proper time. 

‘The emphasis put on the same principle by its гере! 
intelligible. The history of India and the world offers i 
tions of kings or their States being led to ruin by an excessive 
attachment to any one of the above three. We know, e.g., how 
king Jayapida (Sth-9th century A.D.) of Kashmir lost his life, 
how the great emperor Asoka (с. 272-232 B.C.) caused the 
decline and downfall of the Maurya empire and how: the 
Rastrakdja king Govinda I (c. 775-80 A.D.) lost his throne 
as a result of excessive enjoyment of artha, dharma and Ката 
respectively. See Stein, Kalhana's Rajatarangint, Vol. 1, p. 95 : 
Sircar, luscriptions of Asoka, 1967, pp. 28-29; Altekar, The 
Rastraktjas and their Times, 1934, p. 30. 

3. Kaccid = dtma-sama buddhyà sucayo jivita-kyamáh] 
kulind§-=e=dnuraktaé=ca Krtàs — te vira mantrinah/] 
M. 16; R. 15: v. 1. vrddháh Suddháh saribodhana-ksamáh, 
düràh Srutavantah jit-endriydh ; ingitajndh for anuraktdh. 

Here we have the qualifications of the mantrins to be 
appointed by the king. They should be as intelligent as the 
king himself (dtma-samd buddhyd) and should also be honest 
(suci, duddha), capable of earning their livelihood (JIvita-ksama), 
born in noble families (kulina) and attached to their master 
(amurakta). The variant readings suggest that they should be 
valiant warriors (ira), learned or proficient in the sacred 
knowledge Grufavanrah), having control over their sense or 
passions (jitendriya) and skilled in interpreting signs (GigírajAa). 
Such qualifications are often noticed in literary and epigraphic 
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records and reference may be made to the description of 
Suvisakha and Parnadatta in the Junagadh inscriptions of 
Rudradiman and Skandagupta respectively (Sircar, Select 
Inscriptions, Vol. 1, 1965, рр, 180, 309-10). 
4. Vijayo mantra-mile hi гаўййт bhavari Bhāraraļ 
susamvrto mantra-dhanair = amát yaíh sàstra-kovidaih/] 
M. 17; R. 16: v. 1. Kaccit samvrta-mantrais 
susarivrta-mantri-dhuraih ; Rághava for Bhürata. 

This verse speaks of the importance of the amdtyas, appa- 
rently the same as mantrins referred to in the previous stanza. 
If the secrecy of policies or secret plans of a king is maintained 
by his amáryas who are learned in the 4dstras, it leads to 
victory. The secrecy of plans is also referred to below, No. 6. 
$, Kaccin=nidrd-vaiam n=aiyi kaccit kale vibudhyase] 

Кассїс= dpara-rütreyu cintayasy = artha-dharma-vit|] 

M. 18 ; R. 17 : v. 1. arthameartha-vit, artha-maipunyam. 

According to this stanza, the king should have control 
over sleep and should get up from bed at the right time. He 
should formulate plans regarding artha and dharma about the 
end of the night, i.e. very early in the morning. 

6. Kaccin=mantrayase n=aikah kaccin=na bahubhih saha/ 
kaccit=te mantrito mantro na rasjram=anudhdvati]| 

M. 19; R. 18 : v. 1. paridhavati. 

In this verse, the king is advised not to formulate secret 
plans alone or discuss them with too many people, and it is 
suggested that such plans should not be divulged to the people 
(айга). The secrecy of plans is also referred to above, No. 4. 
7. Kaccid=arthdn vinigcitya laghu-mülán mah-odayán| 

ksipram=<drabhase kartu na vighnayasi tàdréán]| 

M. 20; К. 19 : v. 1. artham, etc. ; karma for karturi ; 

Raghava for rādrśān. 

In this verse, the king is advised to concentrate on plans of 
work which are easy to perform, but bring in important results 
and to begin their execution as quickly as possible and not to 
delay them in any way. 
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8. Kaceit sahasrairzs mürkhándm = eka Krinási panditam| 
pandito hy-artha-krcehregu. kur yán = nihére yasam param] 

M. 24; R. 22: v. 1. iechasi for krindsi ; mahat for param. 

The king is advised here to discard one thousand unlettered 
people (mürkha) іп favour of a single learned man (pandita) 
because, in difficult’ matters or financial troubles (arrha- 
Arechresu), a learned man alone is capable of helping him in 
finding'a way out. 

9. Kaccid=durgdni sarvāyi dhana-dhány-dyudh-odakaih] 
yantrais ca paripürnáni tathà &ilpi-dhamurdharaih/] 

М. 25; R. 53 : v. 1. pratipürmáni. 

The verse says that the king should keep all his fortresses 
supplied with enough money (dhana), food or provisions 
(dhdnya), missiles (душа), water (udaka), contrivances (yantra), 
artisans (Si/pin) and archers (dhanurdhara). For the defence 
of cities, see the Mahabharata, YII. 15 or 16. 

10. Eko--'py-^amátyo medhdvi #йго айто vicaksanah[ 
rájünar rdjaputrarh và prápayen  mahatim Sriyam|| 
M. 26; R. 24 : v. 1. daksa for айта. 

This stanza is associated with Nos. 3 and 8 and says that 
even a single amdtya, who is valiant and has self-control (ddnta; 
ог daksa, skilful or upright) and wisdom (vícaksuna), is capable 
of bringing in great prosperity for the king or prince whom 
he serves. 

11. Kaccid-- азада = дпуези sva-pakse dala райса сај 
tribhis= tribhir =a-vijhdtair=vetsi tirtháni cérakath|/ 
M. 27 ; R. 36: v. 1. cdrapath. 

The king is advised here to employ three spies (cáraka, 
cárana) each for getting information about the 18 firthas (the 
king’s counsellors) on the enemy's side and 15 tirthas on his 
own side. The spies should be unknown to cach other and to 
the persons about whom they would gather information. The 
eighteen tirthas in the enemy's territory are enumerated by the 
commentators as the following : (1) minister, (2) priest, (3) 
crown-prince, (4) leader of forces, (5) chief guard of the palace 
or city gate, (6) superintendent of the harem, (7) superinten- 
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dent of jails, (8) treasurer, (9) officer declaring royal orders in 
respect of work to be continued or undertaken, (10) judge 
(pradesi), (11) governor of a city or prefect of the city police, 
(12) administrator, (13) judicial officer in charge of gifts, (14) 
superintendent of the gambling halls (sabh-ddhyakya), (15) 
officer in charge of the punishment of criminals, (16) governor 
of the forts, (17) warden of the marches, and (18) officer in 
charge of forests. The fifteen rirrhas of the king's own realm 
are Nos. 4-18 of the above list.* 
12. Kaccid=dvisém=a-viditeh pratiyattad ca sarvadal 

nitya-yukto ripün sarván vikgase ripusüdanaj] 

M.28: В. 37: v. 1, vyupdstün ss ahitàn pratiyátürhi «ca 1 
durbalán- anavajüdya vartase ; рғагіраппа for pratiyatta. 

According to this verse, the king should be always on the 
alert and ready to fight with the enemy, though the latter 
would have to be kept in the dark about his own plans, The 
variant reading suggests that the king should not neglect the 
strength of the defeated enemy returning to attack even if the 
latter looks like weak. 

13. Kaccid — vinaya-sampannah kulaputro bahu-irutahl 
anasüyur == anupraspà satkrtas = te purohitah/] 
M. 29; R. 11: v. І. anuddrasta for anupragtd. 

‘This verse refers to the qualifications of a good purohira 
whom the king should honour. The priest should be endowed 
1 Nilakagtha’s commentary quotes the following stanzas (cf. Майса 
tantra, VI. 66.00) 

Mantel purohital¢— aiva yuvardjad = camépatib| 
райсато dvárapálai = са sastho —'nrarvedikas— bath) 
Kárdgár-dihihàri са dravya-sahcayerkyt athe) 
Artydkrtyesu c~ drthündm navamo viniyojakah| | 


PdkhamdhMin = avifhitan~anyo='nram=itaresv= api] 
manirimart yuvarájañ= ca hitvd tezu purohitam|] 
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with vinaya (discipline, moral -training, or decency, modesty) 
born of respectable parentage, learned in the sacred lore, 
devoid of jealousy and eager to perform duty without question. 
The word anuddrasfd, which seems to be a better reading, means 
one who does not direct in a wrong way. 
14. Kaceid=agnisu te yukto vidhijRo matiman=rjub] 

hutam ca hogyamánaA = ca kale vedayate sadà/] 

M. 30; R. 12. 

Here we have a reference to the officer (i.e. a priest) placed 
in charge of the king's household fire. He should be ат expert 
in rituals, intelligent and honest and should inform the king in 
proper time the rituals already performed and those which 
should have to be performed. The stanza refers to the impor- 
tance the Indians attached to religious rites. See also No. 
32 below. 

15. Кассіп = mukhyd mahatsv = eva madhyamesu ca madhyamdh) 
Jaghanyds = са jaghanyesu bhrtydh karmasu yojitdh/] 
M. 32 ; В. 25 : v. 1. tata for karmasu. 

This stanza advises the king to engage high-class officers 
in important work, middle-class officers in less important. work 
and low-class officers in unimportant work. The same idea is 
continued in the following stanza. 

16. Атйуйп upadh-dtitan pitr-paitdmahdn Sucin[ 
drespháRes гез нези kaccit = tvar niyojayasi karmasu// 
M. 33 (of. XV. 5.14) ; R. 26. 

The advice to the king implied in this verse is an elabora- 
tion of the statement in No. 15 above. It says that the king 
should engage the best of his officers, who are honest, here- 
ditarily engaged in royal service and passed in the tests (upadhd). 
It is difficult to say whether the reference is to the passing in 
only one or in several tests. The four important tests are des- 
cribed in Kautilya’s Arthasastra (1. 10) as dharm-opadhà or 
religiousness-test, arth-opadhd or greed-test, kdm-opadhd or 
love-test and bhay-opadhd or fear-test. 
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17. Kacein=n=ogrena dandena bhrsam = udvejita-prajah] 
rdstram гау = дпиќаѕаті mantrino Bharatarsabha)| 
М. 34; R. 27; v. 1. ràstre tav=dnujananti ; udvijase for 
udvejita ; Kaikeyisuta for Bharatarsabha. 

Here the king is warned against his mantrins who oppress the 
subjects by their tyranny while governing the territory. The 
variant reading udvejitdh prajdh газге гау = апијапаті suggests 
that the mantrins should not allow the subjects to be oppressed 
by the officers. 





18, Kaccit- (уйт n= dvajdnanti уйўаКаһ рашат yathàá] 
ugra-pratigrahitárarh kámayánam = iva striyah// 
М. 35; R. 28 : v. 1. ugrd-pratigrahitaram. 

This verse warns the king of being despised by the priests 
(or better, by the people or officers) just as the outcast person 
is hated by the sacrificing priests and the violent and lustful 
husband by the wives. The variant ugrd-pratigrahitaram, which 
isa better reading, suggests that the husband of an ugrá, 
meaning a cruel woman of violent temper, is hated (i.e. avoided 
by other w: men. 

19. Kaccid=dhrstas = ca sūras = ca matimán dhrtimàn = sucih] 
kulinas = с  ánuraktaá = ca daksah senüpatis = tavaj[. 
M. 36; R. 30: v. І. Агай or tathà for tava. 

Here the qualifications of the commander of the forces 
ге enumerated. Не 
‚ valiant, intelligent, steadfast, honest, 
attached to his master, and skilful. 

20. Kaccid- balasya te mukhyah sarve yuddha-visáradàh/ 
drst-dpadand vikrántàs = tvayà satkrtya mánitáb[] 
M.37; В.31: v. 1. Palavantaá = ca kaccit- te, mukhab 
sarva^; dhrst-dvadata for drst-dpadand. 

The king is advised here to honour all the leaders of his 
forces, who are experts in fighting, have proved their worth by 
excellent work and are valiant. The same idea is noticed in 
the expression kyt-opadhdnarh (explained by Nilakagtha as 
krta-visesam; v.l. krt-dpadénam) balam in the Mahabharata, 1\1. 
15 (or 16).21. The importance of the appreciation of merits of 
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generals for their successes in order to encourage them is recog- 
nised all over the world.* 
21. Kaccid = balasya bhaktañ= ca vetanam ca yath-ocitam[ 

samprapta-kalarh dáravyarh dadasi na vikarsasi]/. 

М. 38; R. 32 : v. 1. vilambase for vikarsasi; kale for kàlam. 

‘This stanza advises the king to pay his soldiers their pay 

(verana) and allowance (bhakta) at the proper time whenever 
they are due and not to delay in this matter. In the Mahdbha- 
rata, ME. 15 (ог 16)21, also we are told that the army (bala) 
should be—datra-verana-bhaktam са dott-dyudha-partechadam) 
Krtopadhánan = ca (v-A. krt-dpaddnah = ca), etc. 1n the same con- 
text (verse 22), it is further said that, at the time of war, 
na kupya-vetani kascin- na с= dtikranta-vetani) п = dnugraha- 
bhrtah kaicit, ete., which shows that each soldier received wages 
in precious metals, and there was none who did not receive any 
wages and was merely serving for the master's favour. The 
disastrous result of delayed payment of pay and allowance is 
indicated in the following verse. The fact that the king's 
soldiers received wages does not appear to support the pre- 
valence or popularity of the Feudal System in ancient India as 
is claimed by some recent writers, For the payment. of bhakra 
and уегала to the king's servants including soldiers, in other, 
works, see Sircar, Landlordism and Tenancy im Ancient and 
Medieval India as revealed by Epigraphical Records, p. 41 ; 
ef. pp, 34-35. See also below, pp. 64-65. 
22. Kül-ütikramagád — аһу = ete bhakta-vetanayor = bhrtáhl 

bhartuh kurvanti daurgatyát so = "narthah sumahün smriahij 

3 Cf. D. C. Boulger, A Short History of China, p. 50—"Amony soldiers. 

it is necessary to preserve the spirit of pre-eminence and warlike zeal by 
granting rewards and decorations. Genghis realised tue importance of tv» 
‘matter, and instituted the order of Baturu or Bahadur, micaniog ‘warrior 
He also made his two leading generals Muhula and Porshu princes, one 1 
sit on his right hand and the other on his left. He addressed them before 
the council in the following words: “It is to you that 1 owe my empire 
You are and have been to me as the shafis of a carriage or the arms of а 
man's body.’ Seals of office were also granted 1o all the officials, so that 
insir authority might be the more evident and the more honoured.” 
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M. 39; К. 33 : v. 1. "kramanád = ete, "kramane hy — eva і 
bhartuh kupyanti dusyanti. 

The verse, issociated with the previous stanza, says that 
the persons, who receive from the king wages and allowances 
for their maintenance, suffer hardship if they are not paid in 
proper time and, as a result, do great harm to their master. 

23. Kaccit sarve = "nuraktàs = tvam kulaputráh pradhánatah] 
Касей prünárhs = tav = árthesu sarit yajanti sada yudhil/ 
М. 40; К. 34 : v. 1. samáhitàh for sada умам. 

Importance is attached in this verse to the attachment of 
all people, including the noble men, to the king, from the 
highest to the lowest, and their eagerness to offer their lives 
on the king's behalf. 

24. Кассй sv-anusthitd tata vártá te sádhubhir = janaih| 
vártáyárh samsthitas = tàta loko = “уат sukham = edhate]| 
M. 69; R.47: v. 1. kaccit = te dayith sarve krgi-gorksd- 
jivinah ; sámpratam or sarhéritah for samsthitah. 

Here importance is attached to vartd, i.e. agriculture, cattle- 
breeding and trade, being properly carried оп in the king's 
dominions by good people, because the happiness of the 
subjects greatly depends thereon. 

25. Kaccit striyah sántvayasi касси = 1й# = ca surakgitàh] 
kaccin=na Sraddadhdsy= дзйт kaccid — guhyam 
n= abhasase// 


























M. 73; В. 49: v. 1. tds—te na bhàgase. 
Here we have referencetothe proper treatment of the king's 
wives and other ladies of the harem. The king is advised to 
appease .and protect the ladies, but not to believe in their 
statements and to confide any secret to them. 

26. Kaceit—Jndtin gurün vrddhàn daivatáms- tápasán — api[ 
caityris — ca vrksan kalyanán Brāūhmaņāhš=ca namasyasi// 
M.90; R. 61: v. 1. Kaccid-gurüri— ca. vrddhrié — ca 
tāpasān devat-athithin ; caityámá-ca sarvàm ; devatàh for 
daivatàn.. 

This stanza advises the king to bow down to the elderly 
kinsmen, other elders, old men, ascetics, auspicious caitya- 
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"rksas (ficus religiosa or any other tree standing on a sacred 
spot or near the funeral piles) and the Brahmanas. The sugges- 
tion here is that the king should follow strictly the Indion code 
of seemly behaviour towards others. 
27. Kaccid—áryo visuddh-atmá ksàritai = caura-karmanil 
a-drstah sàstra-kusalair = та lobhàd —vadhyate sucih/] 
M. 93 ; В. 56: v. 1. dryo="pi ; c—ápakarmand. 

It has been said here that, in case a noble man of pure 
heart is incarcerated on the allegation of theft or any other 
crime, he should not be killed out of greed for his property 
without being examined by people who are learned in thc 
dāstras. The idea is that the dignity of justice should be main- 
tained ; cf. also the following stanza, 

28. Prsto grhitas—tatkdri taj-jBair — drstah sa-küranah] 
kaccin — na mucyate steno dravya-lobhán — nararyabhaj] 
M. 94 ; R. $7 ; grhitas— c aiva prsjas — ca kále; 
caura for stena ; dusto for prsto. 

The verse, also referring to the maintenance of the dignity 
of justice, suggests that, when a person has been interrogated 
and fettered after experts regarded him as having actually 
committed theft, the said thief should not be released out of 
greed for his possessions. 

29. Vyutpanne kaccid=adhyasya daridrasya ca Bharata] 
arthán —na mithyá pasyanti tay= ámátyà hrtā janaih|] 
M. 95; R, 58 : v. 1. vyasane or utpannàn for vyutpanne ; 
durbalasya ca Каф ауа | ағат virdgüh paiyanti tav 
mát yà bahusrut dh. 

According to this stanza, also relating to justice, when 
there is litigation between a rich and a poor man, the facts 
should not be wrongly viewed by the king's judicial officers 
after taking bribes from interested people. 

30. Nástikyam-—anrtarh krodhari pramádarn dirghasütratàm( 
adarsanarh jRánavatám = àlasyar ksipta-cittatàm|] 
M. 96 ; В. 65 : parca-vrttitdm for ksipta-cittatàm. 

This verse, together with the following two (Nos. 31-32), 

cites the 14 rdja-dosas which а king should avoid. Неге in the 
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present stanza, we have the following 8 out of the 14—(1) 
atheism, (2) falsehood, (3) anger, (4) carelessness (pramáda), 
(5) dilatoriness (dirghasutratd), (6) lack of intereourse with 
wisemen, (7) laziness, and (8) absentmindedness (Ksipra-cittatd). 
The variant pafica-vrititd seems to mean ‘having different 
attitudes’ or ‘following various courses of action’ at the same 
time. It is well known that Asoka enumerates the following 
among dosas to be avoided by high officers—(1) jealousy 
(зй), (2) anger (dfulopa), (3) cruelty (naisthurya), (4) hastiness 
(ivaraya), (5) want of perseverance (andvrtti), (6) laziness 
(dlasya) and (7) fatigue (kamarha). See Sircar, Select Inscrip- 
tions, Vol. 1, 1965, рр. 41, 43 ; also Inscriptions of Asoka, 1967, 
p.63. It will be seen that anger, laziness and dilatoriness or 
want of perseverance are common to both the lists. 
31. Eka-cintanam = arthündm — anarthajRais == ca cintanam| 

niscitándm — anürambhar mantrasy = ópariraksanam/[ 

M. 97; R. 66 : v. 1. mantranam for cintanam. 

Four out of the 14 rdja-dosos, mentioned іп the present 
stanza, are the following: (1) determination of plans and 
policies by the king alone, (2) their determination with the 
helpofthose who have no experience in such matters, (3) 
delay in undertaking projects on which decision have been 
taken already, and (4) failure to preserve the secrecy of schemes. 
Some of these are alluded to separately above ; cf. Nos. 4, 6, 7. 
32. Mangalasy--áprayogar ca prasangam visayesu caj 

 kaecit —tvarh varjayasy  etán = rája-dosürhá = caturdaka]] 
М. 98 ; R. 67: mangal-ddy-aprayogah-=ca pratyuithünarh. 
са sarvatah. 

‘The remaining two of the fourteen "je. depts are enumerat- 
ed in this verse as (1) neglect in the performance of auspicious 
rites, and (2) excessive addiction to the pleasures of the senses 
(fighting with the enemies on all fronts at the same time, 
according to the variant reading). Cf. Nos. 14 and 1-2 above. 
33. Kaccit— te saphala vedah kaccit—te saphalam dhanam| 

kaccit —te saphalà darah kaccit —te saphalarh Srutam// 
M. 99; R. 72: v. 1. saphalah kriyáh for saphalarh dhanam. 
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This stanza suggests that the success of the king should be 
Particularly conspicuous in four fields : e.g., (1) his study of 
the Vedas should be utilised in the proper conducting of Vedic 
rituals, etc., (2) his wealth should be properly spent in charity, 
ete. (or, according to the variant reading, his deeds should be 
characterised by success), (3) he should have wives capable of 
giving birth to children, and (4) his knowledge of the various 


sciences should guide him to the successful conclusion of his 
Projects. 





vit 
ROYAL STRATEGY AND DEFENSIVE WARFARE 
IN ANCIENT INDIA 


Asimkumar Chatterjee, Centre of Advanced Study 
in ATHC, Calcutta University 

Ancient Sanskrit texts give us plenty of information about 
the actual administration of the State. They also tell us how 
aking should behave with his subjects and enemies. There 
are long lists of directives meant for the king, especially 
in the different Books of the two epics. Regarding defensive 
warfare we have not much information either in the Jatakas or 
in the Vedas. It is only in the Mahdbhdrata that we get a gra- 
phic account of how a city was actually defended during a 
blockade." And when we compare this with some passages 
scattered in other places of the Mahdbhdrata and the Artha- 
Sásira of Kautilya, we get a clear idea about defensive warfare 
in ancient India. It would be seen that quite a few of the 
tactics adopted by the defending party were not much different 
from what is actually done in the present time. As a matter 
of fact, some of the passages look quite modern. 

In the third Book of the Mahdbhdrata, Salva, the arch-enemy 
of Krya and a friend of Sisupala, is stated to have taken 
advantage of Vasudeva Krsna’s absence and besieged the city 
of Dvárakà. Being an ally of Sigupala who was, in all proba- 
bility, a victim like Jar’sandha, king of Magada, Silva wanted 
to avenge the killing of his friend. From the Sabhà-parvan 
account, it becomes clear that the unarmed and unattended 
Siupála was slain by Krsna when he came to attend the 
Rájasüya cetemony of Yudhisthira.* And that is why Salva 
bestows on Krsna such unflattering epithets аз Asudrart viŝvā- 
saghütinam* and Vrswi-kul-ddhama.* Не, therefore, devised 

Y Cred., Ш, Ch. 16. All the subsequent references from the Mahd- 
bharata are [rom the Critical edition. 

2 Sce Chs. 378. 

3 Ш. 1512. 

^ ML 158. 
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а plan to invest Dvárakà in Krsna's absence and, in doing so, 
Was merely trying to pay Куда back in his own coin. 

But the Vrsnis, in spite of the absence of their supreme 
leader, were not unprepared. We are told that the city was 
well fortified according to the science of fortifications® with pen- 
nons, arches and combatants and walls and turrets and engines 
and miners, and streets barricaded with spiked! wood-works 
and offensive weapons and engines for hurling burning brands 
and fires, and vessels of deer-skins (for carrying water), and 
trumpets, tabors and drums, lances and forks, and Sataghnis 
and ploughshares, rockets, balls of stone and battle-axe and 
other weapons and shields embossed with iron and engines for 
hurling balls and bullets and hot liquids.* The names of some of 
these weapons occur in different places of the Mahābhārata and. 
some other Sanskrit texts of antiquity. What strikes us is not 
the names of weapons, but the various arrangements made by 
the chiefs of the Угу! tribe for defending the city. Ugrasena 
and Uddhava, the two Vrsni chiefs, in order to prevent care- 
lessness on the part of the citizens of Dvárakà, proclaimed 
throughout the city that nobody must drink intoxicating liquors 
during the siege— 

dghogitarit ca nagare na pátavyd sur eti ha | 

pramádam pariraksadbhir = Ugrasen-Oddhav-ddibhih /|* 
Apparently the wily chiefs knew too well that a people given to 
drinking and other amusements аге not able to defend them- 
selves, far less to fight. Kautilya also, it should be remembered 
in this connexion, disapproves of drinking." Then the Yidava 
chiefs, we are told, drove out of the city all mimes and dancers 
and singers (naja-nartaka-gayandh).* Such persons were natu- 
rally regarded as persona non grata by thé astute chiefs. This 
action, on their part, is also supported by what is told in the 


6 For the original dokas, see Mbh., П, 16.5.8. See also P. C. Roys 


trans., Vol, П, p. 37- 
7 1.16.12. 
в VIIL 3 (yasanidhikdram). 
9 Mbh., 
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 Bhiksukdnii — cākrikāňš= c=aiva klib-onmattàn = kusilavanj 
bahyan Кигуйп = narairestha dosdya syur=hi 
1e—"nyathà [39 

We are then informed that the Vrsnis caused to be destroyed 
all the bridges over the adjoining rivers ( samkramd pheditah 
sarve).** This is also strongly supported by the author of the 
Sánti-parvan*? and Kautilya.'* 

Then, we are told that the boats were forbidden to ply 
(ndvai=ca pratisedhitah)'* and the trenches around the city 
were spiked with poles at the bottom. The land around the 
city, for full two miles, was rendered uneven (samantát krosa- 
тфйгат ca kürità visam ca bhüh)' * and the poles were raised 
and pits dug thereon. We are further told that at the time of 
‘Silva's approach, nobody was allowed either to enter or to leave 
the town of the Vrsnis without presenting the seal or sign that 
had been introduced— 

па ¢~ dmudro=‘bhiniryati na c—ámudrah pravesyate | 

Vrsnyandhakapure rdjams—tadé Saubha-samdgame |/** 

The issuing of seals or signs to inhabitants during a blockade 
was at once novel and highly scientific. It is surprising that 
the celebrated author of the Arthasdstra, who has so many 
things to say on war (cf. Chs. 7-14), is silent on this. This 
system of issuing ‘pass’ was meant to preclude the possi 
of intrusion of undesirable and hostile foreign elements 
the capital. Naturally, the authorities were extremely sensitive 
about the activities of spies employed by the enemy-king on 
whom Kautilya is so elaborate.'" The Vrsni chiefs also did 
not leave any stone unturned to satisfy their own soldiers. 
They were acutely conscious of the fact that a dissatisfied or 














11 Mbh., HI. 16.15. 
12 69.37—nadisu margesu sadà sarkkramán-- avasidayet. 
13 ХИ. 4—nadi-saras-taraka-setubandha-bheda-vepena vă plavayeyuh. 
Sec also Shama Sastry's trans., 8th ed., p. 427. 

14 Mbh., III. 16.15. 

15 Ibid., HI. 16.16. 

16 Mbid., Ш. 16.19. 

17 See particularly Books XII and ХШ of the Arrhajazrra. 
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underpaid army is more a liability than an asset. Kaulilya, 
too, observes that soldiers can be made loyal and efficient if 
they are adequately paid.** The; should also be offered incen- 
tives. The Vrsni chiefs, we are informed, gave their combatants 
not only adequate pay, but also dress and other equipments— 
datta-vetana-bhaktar ca datt-dyudha-paricchadam] 
krt-dpadanarit ca tadà balam-asin=mahabhujal/** 
We further, learn that, among the combatants, there was none 
who was not somchow obliged, and none who was not of 
tried valour,t^ 

A few other major details, not given in this particular 
chapter of the Third Book of the Mahäbhārara, are to be found 
in the Sánti-parvan (Ch. 69). The most important of the 
measures prescribed in that Book is what now goes by the 
Phrase ‘scorched earth policy’. We are told that the king, if 
unable to store his grains, should destroy them by fire— 

sasy-dbhihdran Кигуйс== са svayam=eva narüdhipah/ 

asambhave pravesasya dahayed=agnind bhréam|/** 
Mis well known to the students of history that this tactics 
was specially employed by the Russians during the invasions 
of the famous Swedish monarch of the Vasa dynasty, Gustavus 
Adolphus, and the French emperor Napoleon. 

Some other details mentioned in the same Book of the 
Mahabharata about defensive warfare should also be referred 
10 in this connexion. The defending king, we are told, should 
set the inhabitants of the wood and, if necessary, cause whole 
villages to be removed, rehabilitating the inhabitants in what is 
called §dkhd-nagara.*® Such evacuations are also not unknown 
in modern warfare. It would be realized that rehabilitation 
of the whole population of a particular place in a different 
18 УШ, 5; Shama Sastry, op. cif., p. 366. 

19 1, 16.21. 

20 See verse 22. 

21 XIL 69.35. 

22 ХИ. 69.33— 
— nyasen=margesuca rimán — etthàpayed api; 
(pravelayee= са tán sarvin БАА hà-nagarakeyy = api] 
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ISTRATIVE SYSTEMS 


region or town was in itself a gigantic task. The whole of the 
administrative machinery was put to a sort of test during 
such operations. 

The above discussion, though brief, would show that it 
was only the innate strength and efficiency of the administra- 


'e machinery that could save a defending party from 
annihilation.** 





33 See ба this connexion the Јака No. $46 (Mahd-Ummaga. Jdtaka) 
where Mahosadha, the Bodhisattva, saves Mithilá by adoptiog some tactics. 





уш 
FORMS AND FEATURES OF GOVERNMENTAL SYSTEM 
IN THE AGE OF THE RAMAYANA 
Upendra Thakur, Magadh University, Bodh-Gaya 
Every government by nature is racy of the soil and a reflec- 
tion of the political standard of the time and the people. As it 


is the basic desire of the people," they shape it as they like. 
From the earliest times to the present day, history has recorded 
various types of government, and the “governments have been 
classified according to various principles,...the oldest classi- 
fication is based upon the number of persons who exercise 
the highest power in the state’, and, according to this principle, 
‘monarchy is the government of one, aristocracy of a small 
number, democracy of many'.* 

Of these forms of government, however, monarchy is the 
oldest, ‘the most ancient, the most widely diffused, the best 
and the most natural of all forms of government... calculated 
to ensure identity of interest between the ruler and the ruled". * 
According to Aristotle, theoretically monarchy ought to be the 
best form of government if it be assumed that a wise and 
virtuous king could be found,* a fact which is also corro- 
borated by Machiavelli. Beni Prasad holds that the Jana 
once settled on а more ог less definite piece of territory, pro- 
bably including a number of villages, forming a small kingdom, 
and was headed by a Rajan, а king or a chief, normally 
hereditary. It is just the arrangement which the prevalence o! 
warfare and the totality of social circumstances would 4 
priori сай one to expect.* 

1 PR 1.67; Mbh., ХИ. 67-68. = 

2 W. J. Shepard, in Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences, ей, B. R. A 
Seligman, Vol. VH, p. 10. 

3. 3. W. Garner, Political Science ond Government, p. 338. 

4 О. Н. Sabine, A History of Political Theory, p. 100. 

5 The Discourses (1.55), quot. The Prince and Discourses, p. 285. 

6 The State in Ancient India, р. 25. 
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The ordinary form of government in Vedic times was 
monarchical, a conventional pattern also followed in the 
Ramdyana age as the Ramayana knows only of the monarchical 
form of government—a system in which the head of the State 
derives his office through hereditary succession, The main 
features of the monarchical form of government as envisaged 
in the Ramdyana comprise: (i) key position of the king," 
royal blood (hereditary), and (iii) primogeniture, limited 
and supported by officials and the people. In fact, the king 
was the key-stone of the kingdom, the centre of political 
gravity, the symbol of authority vested in a government, Thus, 
this type of monarchy was clearly based on royal blood, a con- 
ventionally established system in which only the elder son was 
preferred for the post. 

In the early days, kingship represented the principle of 
unity transcending multiplicity, and was the operative criti 
cism of all the institutions that constituted Hindu society. Аз 
the king represented the laws of the associations and gathered 
up and synthesized every interest within himself, а hereditary 
monarchy served as a powerful means of attaching the masses 
to the government and of securing their loyalty and obedience. 
Moreover, it possessed the elements of strength, simplicity of 
nisation, ability to act quickly, unity of counsel, continuity 
and consistency of policy and a certain prestige in the conduct 
of foreign relations.*° 

The Ramayana, however, does not recognise the absolute“or 
despotic monarchy ; rather it advocates a limited monarchy. 
It has been rightly suggested that ‘the form of government 
during the Ramdyana period was a limited monarchy’. “People 
believed in a firm government by a constitutional monarch."'! ' 
It was limited in the sense that Dharma was the king of kings 
as the latter were always to obey the principle of Dharma; it 

7 Ibid, p. 107. = 

8 VWR,IL3.39-41 ; 11.8.24, cte. 

9 М.У. К. Rao, Studies in Камуйуа, p. 80. 

10 Bagchot, in Garner, op. ch., p. 625. 

11 Р. C. Dharma, The Rámáyapa Policy, p. 12; WR. 11.115.223; ete, 
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Was limited because the Purohira, the ministers and other officials 
Played a vital role in the administration ; it was limited as the 
people had a vital say in matters of administration." * 

From а study of the Ramdyana, it is clear that the impartial 
nature of the king and his simplicity in action, sound and 
systematic counselling. national solidarity, social harmony, 
Prosperity of the people and of the nation, national defence 
and well-defined inter-state relations were supposed to be the 
chief attribute of monarchy. The significance of grand adminis- 
tration, specially the idea of Rama-rdjya necessitates a bene- 
volent, limited monarchy given to preserve these high ideals. 

But this system of government has its own limitations. It is 
true that of all other forms of government, monarchy is the 
most vigorous as in no other system does the will of a single 
man sway a vaster empire or dominate more easily the will of | 
others.'* But, then, there is no guarantee that а wise, capable 
and benevolent person will always succeed to the office. History 
affords numerous examples of immature, feeble minded and 
incompetent rulers succeeding to the throne under the opera- 
tion of such a principle. 

During the Ramdyana period monarchy was basically the 
rule by one man though the king was not a despot as he was 
advised to rule with the aid and advice of his Amdtyas, and 
serve the people to the best of his capacity as this was his 
Dharma. But, despite these pious declarations, we have it on 
record that the monarchical form of government in the Rämä- 
yaya does not provide equal opportunity to all the individuals 
ofthe State as in a democratic tradition.!* It created some 
sort of a gulf between the people on the basis of participating in 
the government and enjoying privileges and special facilities." * 
эз в. О. Gokhale, Ancient India, р. 117 ; К. S. Alyar, Dharma and Life, 
ро. 145-46 ; Altekar, State and Government in Ancient India, pp- 98-104 : 
V. Pathak, History of Kosala, p. 293. 

13 E. Barker, Social Contract : Locke, Hume, Rousseau, intro., p. 338. 
14 Cf, B. №. Mahton, The Theory of Government in the Ráridyona, MS, 
p.68. s 

33 Ibid., p. 69. 
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How far is it correct to say that the government of the 
Ramdyana period bore aristocratic elements within its frame- 
work? Aristocracy is usually defined as a form of government 
in which political power is exercised by the few.** Etymologi- 
cally, aristocracy means the rule of the best, a system which 
commands itself to common sense as the most rational form 
of government, its chief characteristic features being quality 
rather than quantity, character rather than mere numbers.' * 
Conservative in character, it honours authority, especially when 
it has bad the sanction of long acquiescence, and has special 
reverence for long established custom and tradition. Viewed 
in this context, we find that, though monarchical in form, the 
government in this age definitely bore some aristocratic 
clements. The norm of governance, elaborated in the Ramdyana, 
stresses upon quality to run the administration. Ката as well 
аз other kings of the line possessed high qualities.** The epic 
unequivocally declares that even the elder son, if he lacked 
high qualities and possessed vices, was to be deprived of this 
highest privilege and was to be exiled for his bad conduct. 
Not only the king, even his Purohíras,*" ministers,*" generals! * 
and other officials must possess high qualities, for even one 
educated person is better than thousand uneducated.** Thus, 
the scheme of government as formulated in the Rdmáyana, 
has in it a place only for a few high born and highly qualified. 
persons, and this undoubtedly reflects the aristocratic character 
of the age. 

An objective study of the Ramdyaya would show that the 
government in this age was neither completely despotic nor 


























17 L T. Hobehouse in Émeyclopaedia af Social Sciences, ed. E. R.A, 
— УП, р. 183. 
Ув,11; 112 ; 11.19.16; V. 35; etc, 
H Thid., 11.36,19-24. Y 
20 Mbid., 1.7.6-8 ; 11.100.9, 11, ete. б 
21 bid., 17; 11100.15, ete. > 
22 Ibid., 14.100.30-31. 1 
23 Mbid., 14.100.22-24. E 
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aristocratic nor an absolute monarchy. On the other hand, it had 
some sort of a representative character. In the modern sense, 
a representative government is a democratic government which 
rests on active consent of the governed and is not a mere form 
of government, but a type of State as well as an order of 
society. The government, during this period, though not fully 
а government of the people, was certainly the government for 
the people with the people's consent and co-operation, by the 
monarch. It was representative in the sense that in some form 
or other the people were represented in the Nigama,** Sren 
Paura** and Janapada.** Although the representation was 
not wide, these institutions in turn were represented in the 
national council (Parisad),** having a voice in the field of 
governance, such as coronation,** general administration, 
national festivals and yajfas.*° It may therefore be suggested 
that there was a partial representation system and that the 
administration was indirectly run through public opinion. 

As regards the theocratic character of the government, it 
can be said that though the government of the age possessed 
theocratic elements, it was not fully so in the true sense of the 
term. Theocracy is ‘a form of government in which the ulti- 
mate sovereignty was assumed to rest in the hands of God or 
some other superhuman or spiritual being'.** There is a dis- 
tinetion between pure theocracy and limited or dualistic 
theocracy. While the former envisages a supernatural person 
to rule directly and immediately without the aid of human inter- 
mediaries (i-e. the king considered as God himself), the latter 
> 1.15.20.11, 83, ete. 
























27 Ibid, 111440, 54; 1.26.14, etc.: also Bhandarkar, Арести of 
Ancient Hindu Polity, pp. 105-06. 

28 VR, 11.1-2. 

29 Ibid. 11-2 ; 1.14.40-41, етс. 

30 Ibid., 1. 

31 Ibid, VILA3, [The picture seems to Ье a little overdrawn. See the 
author's discussion below.—Ed.] 

32 Garner, ор. cit., p. 226. 
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contemplates a human king as the immediate ruler—and not 
God—who ruled as his viceregent and acted as the interpreter 
of the divine will, made known to him by revelation. In other 
woras, he ws "divinized' and sacred,** and not God himself. 

It is true that. the king of the Ramdyana age was sometimes 
treated as God, possessing all the divine qualities,** his place 
being among such divinities as Agni, Indra, Sürya and 
Viyu.** The Brahmana or Puro/rita played a vital role in the 
maintenance of the government and was the religious teacher, 
political adviser and philosopher placed traditionally at the 
top of the hierarchy of the social system.** Moreover, the 
system also emphasised the importance of Sutya,*? Karman, 
Yajüa,"" etc. besides Dharma*® which added to the stability 
of the theocratic system. Buta close perusal of the above 
aspects would show that the king in fact was not permanently 
recognized either as the symbol of God or his representative. 
He was practically not bound to follow the directions of the 
Brühmapas as is evident from several examples. For instance, 
the desire of the Brihmanas to coronate Rama as king was 
ignored and he was exiled.** Again, the Brihmanas desired 
that Bharata should be coronated ; but the latter ignored their 
advice.** All this shows that the Bráhmanas were simply 
counsellors and not the supreme controlling authorities, and 
that their advice could be ignored by the kings as and when it 
did not suit them. 

Moreover, there is no mention in the Ramayana of any 
established religious institution to run the administration like 

33 Ibid, рр. 226-28; D. M. Brown, The White Umbrella, рр. 17-18; 
Altckar, op. cit.. p. $3. 

эз K M.102.4, etc- 
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105.34-35; УП. 25.8.9, ete. 

Mbid., 1.9.8-9 ; 1.211, 58, etc. И 
Ibid., M. 1-40. 

VR, 1179-80. 
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the Church of medineval Europe, or the Caliphs of the Muslim 
world, or the Dalai Lama of Tibet or the Pope of the Vatican 
kingdom.*? Неге the king himself is the political institution, 
‘the central pivot round whom evolved all the norms of the 
government’.** It cannot, therefore, be treated аз theocratic, 
although it possessed certain theocratic elements. 

In fact, the system of government as revealed in the 
Ramayana, is a trusteeship type which had both the theo- 
retical and practical sanctions. This trusteeship theory suggests 
that the whole possession of the king or the kingdom is not 
for one's own sake, but for the entire society, and the possess 
ог of it is simply keeper, custodian or trustee of it, who 
Acts not in his own interest, but in the right of the community 
and should be given a fair commission commensurate with the 
value of service rendered to the society. 

The trustceship feature of the government in the Rámáyana is 
based upon the sacrificial theory which meant that the existence 
of the government is for the benefit of the whole society. The 
living example of this trusteeship nature we have in Bharata's 
request to Ката, whilein the forest, to return to Ayodhyü 
to rule over the kingdom, which was turned down by Rima on 
the ground that to obey the will of the father is the greatest 
Dharma. Не. however, handed over his pair of sandals to 
Bharata who accepted it as his representative, brought it to 
Ayodhya, enthroned it and served the society as the servant of 
Rüma.** When Rima came back to Ayodhya after fourteen 
years of exile, Bharata received him with a deep sense of relief 
and returned the kingdom to him saying that he was the proper 
authority to rule over the kingdom for the protection and 
welfare of the people.** Thus, it is clear from the above that, 
for ull practical purposes, the government was for the people, 
and not the people for the government which in turn generated 











43 В, М. Mabton, op. cir. p. 75. 

44 Loc. cit. 

45 VR UMS, 

46 Ibid., L1.37 ; ILIZ; I.113.12-14, ete. 
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the sense of honest duty and sacrifice, though, in the case of 
Ravana, it cannot be accepted without reservation, 

Besides the trusteeship nature, it can further be suggested 
that the norms of the government in the Ramdyaya conformed 
more or less to those of a welfare State. In fact, a welfare 
State is “a State that provides for its citizens a wide range cf 
social services’.*” Тһе government inthis age basically stood 
for welfare, prosperity, peace and security, and also law and 
order in society,** the supreme duty of the king being an honest 
and sincere discharge of duties in the larger interest of the 
society, i.e. the general welfare of the people in all walks of 
life—social, economic and cultural. 

From the structural point of view, the government as depict- 
ed іп the Rdmdyana appears to be unity, i.e., a system ‘where 
the whole power of government is conferred by the constitution 
upon single central organ or organs from which the local 
derive whatever authority or autonomy they may 
It is characteristic of this form of goverament 
that there is no constitutional distribution of power between 
the Central Government of the State and the subordinate local 
governments. In this system, the authorities are conceived as 
creatures of the Central Government and as exercising their 
legal powers by delagation from the same.*? In this age, 
the States were small which made the structure of the 
government simple and its size small. All power was centralised 
at one place, the capital,** which pratically managed the 
administration of the whole kingdom. True, there were many 
titutions in the kingdom ; but these were not like the consti- 
tuent parts of the Federal State. 

The unitary structure is often better than the federal one as 
it is a simpler organisation and is less expensive than the 
Fe 

















51 Cf. VR, 140.2725 ; 1V.41,8-12 ; L5 ; IL464 ; 1151.21:23, ete. 
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and local authorities and services.** This was exactly the posi- 
tion of the government of this age, which was more suited to 
the geographical, economic, racial and political conditions of 
the people.** Moreover, in times of emergency the government 
took quick decisions and implemented them promptly as can be 
seen in the case of Ravana, Dasaratha and others. At the same 
time, it was absolu free from internal disturbances and 
provided much better administration which in turn paved the 
way for national unity and solidarity 





$3 Garner, op. cir., p. 379. 
$3 B. N. Mahton, op. cit., p. 80. 
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AMATYA SEALS 


Kirankumar Thaplyal, Lucknow University 
Several sealings from Bhita, Basarh, Rajghat and other sites, 
ascribable to the Kusina and carly Gupta periods, belong to 
the Amdtyas or their sons. 

A terracotta sealing from Bhita* Ье а cakra, а аякла, 
the srivatsa* symbol and the legend in characters of the fourth 
or fifth century A.D. —Amáty-Etvaracandrasya ([scal] of Amātya 
Isvaracandra).?* Another sealing from the same site and of 
about the same period bears the legend Amáry- Esvar[djna[na].* 
One of the two impressions on No. 37* in Marshall's list of 
Bhita seals bears a fan-tailed peacock on a pedestal and the 
legend Amdtya-Dharmadevasya in Gupta characters. No. 38* 
of the same list bears the same legend, but has no device, while 
No. 39° bears а drivarsa symbol and the legend Bolasya in 
Kuslina characters. Likewise, No. 407 shows a érivarsa symbol, 
The legend reads Amátya-Nágadáma in characters of the second 
or third century A.D.* 

Basarh has yielded only one Amdtya sealing. It bears the 
following two-line legend : (1) [Almdtya-Bhadrika-putrasya 
(2) [Almatya-Hastabalasya® ([seal] of Amárya Hastabla, son of 
Amátya Bhadrika). 

А Mathura Museum sealing'® bears the two-lined legend : 

1 ASI. AR, 1911-12, p. 53, No. 36, РІ. ХІХ. 

2 Described as an "uncertain symbol’ by Marshall (ibid., р. $3). 

За И is possible to break the legend as Amäryesvara Candra ; but 
amnátyeivara, as а title, is unknown, 

Abid., p. 54, No. 41. This shows dankha as a device. 
Thid., p. 53, No. 37A, РІ. ХІХ. 
Abid., p. 54, No. 38, PI. XIX. 
Ibid., p. 54. 
Loc. сй. 
Another impression on this lump, like that on No. 37 (bi, p. 33), 
shows a nandipada and the legead Kárasya. 
9 ASI. AR, 1913-14. p. 134, No. 210, PI. XLVI. 
10 1 owe this information io Prof. К. ID. Bajpai. 
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(1) Amdtyasya (2) Upalihamasa ([seal] of Amátya Upalihama). 

А Rajghat sealing in the Allahabad Museum! shows а 
couchant bull, and the legend Amáryakasya. Another from 
the same site has the legend Amacanar (Sanskrit Amáryándm) 
ie. ‘seal of the Amdryas’. We may refer hereto a British 
Museum seal of an unknown provenance bearing the legend 
Amát yasya.* * s 

A large number of Rajghat seals bear the legend Amdtya~ 
Janardanasya and show the device of a humped bull seated to 
left.** The characters of the letters resemble those of Samudra- 
gupta’s Allahabad pillar inscription. Motichandra, therefore, 
surmises that Amdtya Janárdana looked after the regions 
around Varanasi in the time of king Samudragupta. * 

А Rajghat scaling in the Bharat Kali Bhavan** has a svus~ 
rika and the legend Amdtyaputra-Kalabhakasya in early Gupta 
characters. Another bears the device of a bull and the legend 
Amatya-Kapilakasya in similar characters. Still another in the 
same collection** has the legend Amárya Aryasarma in charac- 
ters of the same age- 

Sealing No. 6369 in the Bharat Kali Bhavan collection 
bears the device of a seated bull and the legend Amaca Hatthi- 
kasa in Коўдра characters. The same device and legend occur 
on a fair number of sealings from the same site, Sealings Nos. 
6233 and 6235 in the Bharat Kala Bhavan bear similar devi 
but the legends thereon are Mastika and Hostikasya respec- 
tively. In the absence of the title Amatya, it is difficult to say 
whether these refer to the same person. Another sealing from 
the same site in the State Museum, Lucknow,'" shows three 

TF No НӨ. 

12 JNSI, Vol. ХХИ, p. 125, No. 17, РІ. У, 16. 

43 These are housed in several museums of India—Allahabad Museum 
(Nos. 14, 30, 69, 73, 80, 103, 128, 131-32, 162 and 178) ; Lucknow Museum 
(Nos. 40, 152) ; Bharat Kalà Bhavan (Nos. 63-67) ; Antiquity section of the 
Archacological Survey of India, New Delbi; Chhatrasal Muscum, Banda;etc. 

14 Кай ka та», p. 91. 

15 No. 6371. 

36 No, 6362. 

п 49.189. 
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symbols, a rriśāla-parašu, a сайга and spear with flying pennons, 
and has the legend Amárya- Varadatta. The reverse shows cross 
string-marks. Another sealing acquired from the same site 
shows a bull, standing facing a уйра and the legend Атагуа- 
Bolaka.'* Sealings of Amdtya Sona,'* Атӣгуа Sridvarika®® 
and Amdtya Bofa*' have also been found there. 

The find of a fairly good number of Amdtya seals is sugges- 
tive of the importance and numerical strength of this category 
of officers. This is also suggested by the fact that one Kala- 
bhaka, who himself did not hold any office, styles himself as 
the son of an Amárya and does not even саге to give the name 
of his father.* 

The names of some Amdtyas, for example, Janàidana and 
Hastika, occur on a large number of sealings from Rajghat, 
while those of others occur on one or on a few only. Perhaps 
the latter were sent. by the Amáryas from outside along with 
some correspondence, while the former who had their origin 
at the find-spot. The presence of string-marks on the back of 
these sealings indicate that they were attached to some docu- 
ments and, in the case of Amdtya Janirdana, is suggestive of 
part entering into contracts in the presence or with the 
approval of these officials who maintained copies of these in 
their record room for reference. The sealing mentioning 
Amartya Hastabala, son of Amdtya Bhadrika, may suggest the 
hereditary character of that office. Literary** and epigraphic* * 
~ 18 in the Dept. of Anc. Ind. Hist., Cult. and Arch., B.H.U., No. 470. 

19 JNSI, Vol. XXIII, p. 412. 

PES 

21 Loe, eit, 

[The case is similar to that of the Kannada family пате Birddar which 
isa Persian word meaning ‘brother’, but really means here “the Раа 
brother and representative’. See JA/H, Vol. Ш, pp- 267-68.—Ed.] 

22 Manu, УП. 'äjðavalkya (Amandáérama ed.), 1.310; Brhaspati. 1.71. 

23 СИ, Vol. ПІ, No. 6, p. 35, line 3. Virasena calls himself one who 
hereditarily obtained the post of Sacíva (anvaya-prápla-sácivya).- In £p. 
Ind, Vol. P. 71, Minister was the son of Minister. 
Sy oy ere ae at ca 
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evidence also attests to the hereditary character of similar 
offices. 

The presence of the faikha, cakra and frivatsa on the seals 
of Iévaracandra and the érivarsa on those of Amdtyas Bola and 
Nägadāma suggests their Vaisnava leanings. Janárdana and 
Kapilaka had the bull as a device and may have been Saivas. 
The seal of Dharmadeva has a peacock device which may 
suggest that he was a devotee of Karttikeya. 

Nothing can be said with certainty regarding the caste of 
the Amdtyas except that of 4mürya Агуаќагтап who, as his 
name-ending suggests, was a Brahmana. Some ancient autho- 
rities favour the appointment of Brihmanas to this office.** 

The terms amdtya, mantrin and saciva have sometimes been 
regarded as synonymous, but sometime treated differently.** 
The term mantrin is found on a single sealing ;*° по sealing 
with the epithet Saciva has so far come to our notice. It has 
been stated that ‘in post-Mauryan times Amātyas were more 
commonly known as Sacivas’.** The evidence of the seals, 
however, points just the other way. 














24 Manu, УШ. 58 ; Brhaspati, 1. 71. 

25 Manu seems to equate Saciva (VU. 54) and Amdtya (УП. 60). The 
Ramayana refers to Sumantra as a Mantrin at one place (1.8.4) and Amárya at 
another (17.2). The Amarakoia takes mantrin, dhisaciva and amdtya as 
synonyms and distinguishes them from the kormosaciva. The Arthaádstra lays 
down thata king should appoint three or four Maniríns, but as many Amdtyar 
as deemed necessary (1.15). The Sukraniri seems to regard Saciva (11.94), 
Amátya (11.103-06) and Manirin (1.95) respectively аз army minister, revenue 
minister and the chief counsellor. The Kdmandakiya Nirisüra (IV. 24-30) 
attests to greater importance of ә Manirin in comparison to an /márya, 
[The Sukroniti is supposed by some to be a modern work. For a distinction 
between Amárya and Mantrin, see Sircar, Ind. Ep, p. 356, notes $.—Ed.] 

26 A sealing from Sirkap bears the legend Shasa | Madrí]na putas 
Virabühusa in both Brahmi and Kharosthi scripts. The legend has been 
translated as '[seal] of Virabühu, son of Mantrin Siha' (Marshall, Тоха, 
Vol. П, р. 681, No.27). The possibility of Madrina being a personal name 
cannot be ruled out. [That is unlikely.—Ed.] 

27 R. S. Sharma, Aspects of Political [deas and Institutions in Ancient 
India, p. 7. 
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Ancient Indian texts emphasize their necessity and impor- 
хапсе?" as well as their qualifications.** The term amātya 
came to denote a general class of officers who were assigned 
numerous duties and offices. The Arthasdstra,*® Buddhist 
texts** and even the account of the Greek ambassador, Megas- 
thenes,** would testify to it. The Amdtyas of these seals and 


sealings would, as such, have performed various administrative 
duties, 





28 Amarya has been taken as one of the seven prakrtis of State (Artha 
зашта, Vl. I. ; Manu, IX. 294. ; Visou, 1. 3.33) : for thelr importance, sce 
also Manu, VII. 55; Arthasastra, 1. 7. 

29 Yajnavalkya (Anandáírama ed.), 1. 310: Ramiyana, 1,7 ; Brhospari, 
ыл, 

30 Arthasastra, VIN. 1.23-24, 

31 See Fick, The Social Organization of North-East India in Buddha's 
Time, pp. 144-31. 

32 Cl. the duties of councillors and assessors аз enumerated by 
Megasthenes (Mc'Crindle, India er described by Megasthenes and Arrian, 
р. 85). 





x 
THE ROLE OF MAHAJANAS IN SOUTH INDIAN 
ADMINISTRATION 
O. P. Verma, Nagpur University 


The Institution of the Mahàjanas is an important aspect of 
South Indian Administrative system. It is an important link 
in the local self-government. These Mahájanas һай а number 
f duties to perform. They used to act as trustees and bankers, 
look after schools, tanks and rest houses, raise subscriptions for 
a public purpose and pay village dues to the Central Govern- 
ment. So far as the local administration was concerned, they 
were an influential body. 

The earliest. mention of the Маһаўапаз is noticed in a sixth 
century record? of the Сайда king Durvinita in which the Mahá- 
janas of Maniyajegare, Asimbàla, Nandiyàla and other places 
figure as witnesses to a grant. The term Muhdjana has been 
differently interpreted. While some writers take them to be 
Brühmagas who received shares in the agrahdras,® others 
are of the opinion that they included all the adult population of 
the village, According to the latter view, ail the village house- 
holders were members of the Mahájana Assembly. However, 
a Cálukya inscription* of 1049 A.D. mentions 120 Mahà- 
janas of Pombukha and also its afesa-bralma-sabhd, the assembly 
of the Bráhmapas of the place, indicating thereby that the , 
Mahàjanas of a place did not always comprise the entire body 
of its householders. The institution of Mahájanas continued 
to exist as late as the 14th century A.D. Although it had ite 
unique features in South Indian history, it was known differ- 
ently in different regions such as Mahattamas in North India, 


1 MAR, 1924, рр. 70-71, No. 79. 
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Mahattaras in Maharashtra,* Mahàjanas in Karnataka and 
Perumakkal in the Tamil country. 

The Mahájanas were thus members of the village 
community in whom not only the people, but the ruler of the 
territory also had great trust. They were all learned in the 
Vedas, Sástras, grammar, rhetoric, Purina and kāvya, per- 
formers of Soma sacrifices, regular in their daily routine of 
religious duties and examplary citizens of noble character. 
A Kannada record* of the reign of Yadava Күуда contains an 
interesting description of 120 Mahijanas of Puvina-Padaágile 
аз ripukula-kadali-vana-kuDjarar and saranógata-vajra-pafijarar. 
It indicates that the Mahajanas of the locality did not hesitate 
to take up arms against a sudden attack of the aggressors. 

There was no grant which the king of a locality donated 
without obtaining the assent of the Mahajanas.** The Managoli 
inscription® of Cálukya Jagadekamalla П, dated 1161 A.D., 
states that the king made a grant with the assent of the 500 
Mahajanas of Manirhgavalli headed by Mahdprabhu Мадігаја, 
A Kannada inscription* of Rástraküta Krsna П records a gift 
by 300 Mahajanas and another dated 902-03 A.D. refers to a 
gift by а number of Brahmanas with the approval of 120 
Mahajanas. An inscription of Western Cálukya Ttailokyamalla, 
dated 1053-54 A.D., registers the gift of a garden, a ‘wet’ field, 
five houses and one oil-mill for the worship of Jina by 120 
Mahájanas of Raccuru.* The Маһајапаз of the rdjadhdnipattana 
Purigere were present with two Dandandyakas and some others 
on the occasion when, in 1138 A.D., the Kadamba prince 

-Jayakesin made an important gift to the Siva temple of the 
locality. Similarly, the presence of the Mabájanas was 











[The designation Mahartara was not confined to Mabarashtra.—Ed.] 
4 Ibid., No. 371. 
— statement is not strictly accurate.—Ed.] 

5 Ep, Ind., Vol. V, p. 9. 

6 Ibid., Vol. XIN, p. 190. D 

7 GER, 1919, p. 16 
8 BK No, 3 of 1935- 
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required when there was a purchase* or sale'? of land. It 
seems that the social and economic affairs were in the hands of 
the Mahijanas whose permission was obtained before a piece 
of land was given away to a temple (mahdjana:prajá-sammatade- 
kotfadu,!! і.е. given away with the assent of the subjects who 
were Mahajanas). 

The Mahajanas usually. met collectively at a place which 
may be either a school,'? a temple" or their own Assembly 
Hall** which was called gajige. Sometimes they met іп 
the open. The Mahájanas of Hosaholalu assembled below the 
banyan tree at the northern gate of the agrahdra.** In some of 
their meetings, children and old people were also present. In 
an inscription from Nandavadige in the Bijapur District, «the 
Mahájanas of the place, with their children and old people, 
were present in order to make a gift.'* 

The Маһӣјапа Assembly either met voluntarily, or was 
convened by the ruler of the locality. In 1053 A.D., the 
Kadamba Mahdmandalesvara Harikesarin sent a summoner to 
the 300 Маһајапах of Nirili, convened them, washed their fect 
and made over the house-tax to them for the expenses of the 
tank known as Piriyakere.!* The decisions of the Mahijana 
were generally unanimous. ‘This was achieved through а con- 
sensus which is expressed by the phrase uhhaya-sammata.! * 
‘The Mahajanas desired that their rules should be acceptable to 
all for all time. Therefore their decisions were committed to 
writing and copies thereof were carved on stone for the notice 
of the public.'* The nature of the assembly's business may 











9 Ibid., No. 2. 
10 Ibid., No. 15. 
LL ма, No. 16 of 1933-34. 
12 SH, Vol. 1X (D), No. 162. - 
1з Ibid., No, 254. 
14 MAR. 1915, р. 56. 
15. Ind. Ant., Vol. ЖИ, р. 221. 
16 Ер. Ind., Vol. XVI, p. 66. 
‘SH, Vol. 1X (i), No. 39. 
Ep. Carn, Vol. IX, Cp. 77. A 
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be noticed in the following : “We, the members of the assembly 
at Vandur, assembled without a vacancy in the assembly, 
made a grant of certain lands as devadana exempt from taxes . 

and gave a 4йзапат to the effect. By the direction of the 
members of the Assembly, a servant of the gdvunda of Kijal: 
nádu, wrote the @sanam.”** In another place, the stone-mason 
is said to have engraved the Jdsanam.*" . 

The Mahájanas were very keen on their rules being obeyed 
by those for whom they were meant. They did not merely 
stop at cursing those who violated them. They called such 
violaters grüámadohi** and fined them suitably. In this, they 
had the support of the Central Government im enforcing their 
rules. An equally powerful sanction for their rules lay in the 
threat of excommunication from the community.** While the 
Mahajanas were anxious that their rules should be obeyed, 
they could also foresee that at times the rules might lead to 
difficulties in the matter of execution. Hence they promised 
f any dispute arose as a result of their rules, they would 
settle it themselves.** A dispute arose over the right of 
worship in the Aragalur temple. The judge referred the 
complicated issues to the Mahijanas of several agrahdras and 
ultimately endorsed their decision.** 

Let us now consider the various duties performed by the 
Mahijanas in the backdrop of village administration. In 1075 
A.D. the 1000 Mahajanas of Lokkigundi headed by their 
Urodeya met and granted for the god MaruJeivara the income 
from the tax оп ап oil-mill and an orchard.** In 1119 A.D., 
the Mahijanas of Balguli met and assigned part of a tank for 
the expenses of lighting a temple. 

To provide for the requirements of a subsidiary shrine in 


19 Ibid., Cp. 132. 
Abide, Cp. 77. 

21 SH, Vol. IX (i), No. 344, line 59. 

22 Ep. Carm. Vol. VI, Tk. 55. 

23 Ibid., Vol. V, Pt. ii, Ak. 120, limes 22. 
24 

25 




















KI, Vol. П, pp. 26-27. 
SII, Vol. 1X G), No. 198. 
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the Rámesvara temple and the repairs of the gopura in front of 
the main temple, the 400 Mahajanas of Nagai met and resolved 
as follows :2е For the regular worship and periodical festivals 
in the shrine of Laksmana, a contribution of one-sixteenth of 
the proceeds of the sale of cloth and areca-nuts should be paid 
in gold by the local merchants as well as by itinerant merchants 
visiting tife village. 

For effecting repairs to the gopura were to be set apart all 
moneys including mudré-pana paid by those who fulfilled their 
vows before the deity. 

An inscription of Cálukya Somesvara II, dated 774-75 A.D., 
refers to the grant of a village to the 300 Mahijanas of another 
village for the maintenance of the cult of Rámesvara in a third 
Jocality,** 

The Nargund inscription records an elaborate arrangement 
for compulsory contributions for a local tank on occasions 
like marriage, thread ceremony, etc.** In 1028 A.D., the 70 
Mahdjanas of Signur met and contributed towards the expenses 
ofa local tank.** The 200 Mahijanas led by the Urodeya of 
Jenevüdi were present on the occasion when a large gift of 
land was made іп 1040 A.D. to a feeding house."° 

Jt will be scen from the above that the Mahüjanas played 
an important role in a village. They dominated all aspects of 
the village affairs and were the spokesmen of the village. 
Gifted with learning, they evoked respect from the inhabitants 
of the village as well as from the ruler of the territory, who 
granted them certain privileges such as a golden pot, six white 
chowries, the palcamahdfabda, the ghatika and the 











26 HAS, Vol. УШ, No. 3, lines 6-11, 

27 Ep. Ind., Vol. XVI, p. 69. [The two dates in the record are 1074 and 
1075 A.D.—Ed.] 

28 Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p. 224. 

_ 29 Ер. Ind., Vol. XV. p. 32917. 

30 Ibid. p.335. 

31. SII, Vol. V. No. 849. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM OF THE LATER 


SOMAVA Is 
K. S. Behera, Utkal University, Bhubaneswar 

Indraratha was the last great ruler of the first phase of 
Somavarhit history. The defeat of Indraratha at the hands of 
Paramira Bhoja? of Malwa and Rájendracola,* the consequent 
chaos that followed, made the ministers to choose Yayati П 
Candihara as the ‘Lord of Kaliüga, Kofgoda, Utkala and 
Kosala’.* The Brahmesvara inscription mirrors the chaotic 
condition created by the combatant kings by stating that ‘when 
he (Dharmaratha), Rájamalla (the best of kings), departed unto 
heaven without issue, all his kingdom was laid waste by various 
warriors of different countries; there was a lapse of short and 
eventless time. Then Candihara, son of Abhimanyu and grand- 
зоп of Vicitravira, lineal descendant of the celebrated Janame- 
jaya, was made king by the ministers; and he was powerful 
and spirited like his father’.* Thus Yayati П gave a new lease 
of life to the dynasty by liberating the land from foreign domi- 
nation. He brought about the unification Kosala and Utkala 
under one sceptre.* He called himself Mahdrdjadhirdja, 
Paramamahesvara and Trikaling-adhipati. Не is compared to 
many famous kings like Nala, Nahusa, Mándhátr, Dilipa, Bha- 
rata and Bhagiratha. In the Narasimhapur plates* of Uddyota- 
kesarin, he is represented as conqueror of the world, the repre- 
sentative of Madhusüdana. The Brahmesvara inscription of 
the time of Uddyotakesarin says that ‘he reigned impartially 
cherishing all his servants, ministers, people, those who sought 

| Ep. Ind., Vol, 1, pp. 222-38. 

2 К.А. №, Sastri, The Colas, pp. 248-49. 

з JBORS, Vol. П, рр. 45-55. [Cangihara may be called Yayati Ш. 
— Ed.) 

| 4S8, Letters, Vot. XI, p. тз. 

5 JBORS, Vol. XVII, рр. д 

6 JBORS, Vol, ХУШ, рр. 
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refuge, kinsmen and desired friends and made both the king- 
doms indisputable’, Uddyotakesarin, who succeeded Yayāti 11, 
is styled as Paramamáhesvara, Paramabhattaraka, Mahārājādhi- 
"аја, Soma-kula-tilaka and Trikaling-Gdhipati. The Ratnagiri 
charter” shows that these imperial titles continued to be used 
till the time of Karnadeva, the last ruler of the dynasty. 

The city of Yayátinagara was the capital of the Somavarhiis. 
We have à contemporary account of the city. The inscriptions 
of Yayati T and Bhimaratha show that it was situated on the 
banks of the Mahünadi. S.N. Rajaguru believes that the correct 
identification of Yayatinagara would be witha place on the banks 
of the Mahánad! near Kantilo in the Khandapara Sub-Division 
Where many ancient monuments, including the temple of 
Nilamüdhava, are seen.* N. К. Sabu suggests that it is to be 
identified with Jaktinagar in Baud.* With the gradual exten- 
sion of the empire and the unification of Kosala and Шка 
under Yayati П, the capital seems to have been transferred to 
Utkala, The second Yayátinagara, from which later Somavarhst 
kings like Uddyotakesarin and Karpadeva issued their copper 
plates, is to be identified with Jájpur in Cuttack district." 

As regards the activities of the Somavarhi queens, it is 
known from the Brahmesvara inscription that Kolàvati, queen of 
Yayati П and mother of Uddyotakesarin, caused to be erected 
the temple for Вгаһтеќуаға (Siva) at Екатға. The Ratnagiri 
plates of Karnadeva registers a grant in favour of Rani sri- 
Кагрдгаќгії who hailed from the Mahdvihdra of Solamapura. 
She appears to have been а Devadási attached to the Buddhist 
Mahüvihára of Solanapura.** 

The influence of subordinate kings in the administrative 
system is evident from the inscriptions. Often, the ruler is 


7 Ер. Ind., Vol. XXXIII, pp. 263-74. 

Inscriptions of Orissa, Vol. IV, Bhubaneswar, 1966, p. 373. 
9 History of Orissa, Vol. 1, Utkal University, 1964, p. 137. 

alSce Sircar, Stud. Geog., Ist ed, 1960, p. 146; 2nd cd., 1971, p. 179; 
cf. ЛН, Vol. XXXIV, 1956, pp. 2630.—Ea.] 

**[Sec Sircar, Stud. Rel. Life, pp. 202-03 ; also Ep. Ind, Vol. XXXIII, 
1959-1960, pp. 271. Тһе name of the place is "Salonspura". —Ed.] 
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described as one ‘at whose feet bowed many Rdjanyas" (prana- 
mita-rájany - opasevita-pad-aravinda-yugala.'" Тһе Kudopali 
plates!! of the time of Mahabhavagupta (apparently Uddyo- 
takesarin)* shows that a Mandalika named Ranaka %і-Рийја 
was ruling over Bimandapatti which has been identified with 
modern Bimanda. 

Of the high ministers, mention із made of the Mahaksapayal- 
Gdhyaksa and Mahdsandhivigrahin. The Sandhivigrahin (the 
minister for peace and war) was also entrusted with the draft- 
ing of royal charters. The office was held hereditarily by the 
Datta family. Rdyaka Rudradatia, nephew of Sirhhadatta 
and grandson of Hargadatta, was the Sandhivigrahin during the 
time of Yayáti II.** He also continued ах Mahdsandhivigrahin 
during the time of Uddyotakesarin.!* In the time of Janame- 
jaya HM, Rámaka Malladatta П was the Sandhivigrahin, and he 
wus probably а successor of Rudradatta, 

In the list of persons receiving information about the king's 
grant of land, the Somavarhéi records include Samdhartr, Sanni- 
һар, Nivuktadhikarin, Dandapaiika, Capa, Bhata, Pisuna, 
Vetrika, Avarodhajana, Rājāi, Ranaka, Rajaputra, Rajavallabha, 
Bhogijana, etc. As regards territorial administration, the empire 
was divided into mandala (province), visaya (district), Khanda 
(sub-division of a district) and тата. 

A striking feature of the administrative system of the later 
Somavarhsis was the appointment of sub-kings from among the 
princes of the royal family. Under Uddyotakesarin, the empire 
was divided into two parts, the coastal portion was under the 
direct control of the king with its capital at Yayatinagara, 


10 Jatesinga-Dungri plates of Mahasivagupta Yayati, JBORS, Vol. П, 
р. 45-55 ; cf. ksitipadla-mauli-sarhling-raina-cumbila-padapitha of the Ratna- 
siri charter of Karnadeva. 

«(See 1HQ, Vol. XX, 1944, p. 80,—Ed.] 

Mb Ep. Ind., Vol, IV, рр. 254-59. 

12 JBORS, Vol. П, рр. 45-55, Fora genealogical table of the аца». 
vide S. N. Rajaguru, Inscriptions of Orissa, Vol, IV, p. 381. [See IHQ, 
ор. cit., pp. 78-79.—Ed.] 

13 JBORS, Vol. ХУП, рр. 1-15. 
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while the Kosala (South Kosala) portion was ruled by the 
collateral branch with headquarters at Suvarnapura (modern 
Sonepur) The division of the empire scems to be deliberate 
and was done from the standpoint of political and military 
considerations. As D. C. Sircar observes, “This arrangement 
may have been made to check the Kalacuri as well as Chindaka- 
Мара and Telugu-Coda encroachment in Kosala and Ganga 
encroachment іп Utkal: ^ show that 
Uddyotakesarin assigned the Kosala kingdom to Abhimanyu 
who was undoubtedly a relation of the king. It is generally be- 
lieved that Kumdra Somesvaradeva, who succeeded Abhimanyu, 
was the last ruler of this collateral branch, and after him the 
territory came to be occupied by the Chindaka-Nàga and 
Telugu-Coda rulers. But a set of three copper plates recently 
discovered by ms at the village of Nuapatna (P.S. Tigiria, 
Dist. Cuttak) shows that the administrative arrangement of the 
Somavathsis for Western Orissa was in tact in the fifth regnal 
year of Janamejaya Ш. The charter was issued in the said year 
(райсате sarvatsare) of Paramamáhesvara, Paramabhajjāraka, 
Mahdrajidhirija, Soma-kula-tilaka, Trikaling-ádhipari $ri-Jana- 
mejaya wlio is to be identified with Janamejaya И, successor 
of Uddyotakesarin. Dharmarathadeva, the donor of the grant 
is described as the ruler of Pascima-Kaliàga (literally, ‘Western 
Kalinga’) having imperial titles (Pascima-Kaling-ádhipati- Mahi 

kumaradhirdja-Paramesvara- Yuvarája-Sri- Dharmarathadevavarma 
kusali). The charter resembles the Kelga plates of the Soma- 
уай Kumdra Somesvaradeva, for there arc identical 
like — Paramamühesvara-Paramabharfárak a-Soma-ku, 
kaliké- vikdsa-bhdskara, which show that the charters could not 
be far removed from each other in time. But there are some 
differences between the two. While in the Kelga plates, Kumara 
Somesvara is described as Pascima-Lank-dthipati and Kumara 
dhiraja, the Nuapatna copper plates call Yurar3ja Dharmaratha- 
deva as Pascima-Kaling-ddhipati and Mahakwnaradhiraja. її 


14 Ep. Ind., Vol. ХХҰШ, p. 324, 
15 Moid, pp. 321-28. 
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appears that Pascima-Lanka of the Kelga plates is a mistake 
Tor Pascima-Kalinga* and Dharmaratha, being a Yuvardja (heir- 
apparent), assumed the title of Mahkumarádhirdja. 1t was 
the Kosala portion of the empire which was styled Pascima- 
Kalinga. Т із probably synonymous with Trikalinga.!* The 
administrative framework and the titles like Kumaradhirdja and 
Mahdkumaradhirdja may be compared with Mahakumdra in the 
Paramára dynasty." The exact period of the rule of Kumdra 
Someévara in Suvarnapura and his relationship with Yuvardja 
Dharmarathadeva cannot be precisely determined. Yuvardja 
Dharmaratha probably came after Kumdra Someivara and 
governed Paícima-Kalihga, while Janamejaya II ruled over 
Utkala from Yayátinagara. Janamejaya П was succeeded by 
Purahjaya and Karnadeva. Nothing is known about the rulers 
of Раќсіта- Kalinga during their time. Apparently, the Kosala 
portion which was styled Pascima-Kalinga, passed into the 
hands of the Telugu-Codas sometime after the rule of Yuvardja 
Dharmarathadeva. The Telugu-Coda ruler Someévara II, the 
grandson of YaSorija, issued his Patna Museum'* and Kumari- 
sihhā plates? from Suvarpapura. The Utkala portion too 
was occupied by Anantavarman Codagaügadeva in the early 
years of the 12th century A.D. and thus the Somavathsi dynasty 
was supplanted by the dynasty of the Gahgas. 











ifficult to understand the зіваібсапсе and correctness of the 
names, И is equally difficult to think that one is a mistake for the other, 
Ed.) 


18 Ep. Ind., Vol. XIX, pp. 97. 
19 JKHRS, Vol. 1, No. 3. pp. 22987. 
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DIVINE KINGSHIP IN ANCIENT CAMBODIA : 
A STUDY OF THE PRASASTIS* 
Adhir Kumar Chakravarti, Govt. Sanskrit College, Calcutta 
There is a tendency among Indianists to depict the political 





life of Cambodia before the immigration of the Indians as 
опе of complete anarchy as it is still the case among the 
mountain peoples of the country.! Coedes elucidates this view 
by stating that, though the Pnong, Sarhre or the Nux Mois or 
Vietnam belong to the same anthropological stock as the 
Cambodians, these could not evolve out of the stage of a small 
tribal community headed by a chief. The m st primitive 
Cambodians, on the other hand, are deeply influenced by the 
notion of a territorial and hierarchized State at the helm of 
which there is a king." This idea of State the Cambodians 
may be supposed to have received from the Indians. But on 
the basis of the evidence contained in old Chinese texts this 
view has to be abandoned." Indeed, it may be stated thar 
both literary and epigraphic sources attest to the existence of 
chiefs holding sway over a certain territory which formed part 
‘of what later came to be known as Cambodia. Thus, according 
хо the report of Kang T'ai and Thou Ying (с. 240 A.D.),* the 
queen of the country of Licou-ye (‘the leaves of cocoanut 
trees')* was defeated by Hiuen-t'ien (Kaundinya, the name of 
The revised copy of the paper was received on 18,9,71,—Ed.] 

1 Cf. ©. Мазрегі, in. Un empire colonial francais : I Indochine, Vol. V 
(Hanoi, 1931), рр. 233. 

2 Les états hindouisés d'Indochine et d Indonesic (Fatis, 1964), p. 3. 

3 The statement is subject to limitation. We are not competent - 
judge the correctness or otherwise of the French renderings of such texts, 
chiefly by P. Pelliot and К. Stein. 

4 The original report is lost; but stray fragments of it have been. 
quoted in different Chinese annals and encyclopaedias. See P. Pelliot, 19 
Etudes Asiatiques, Vol. 11 (Paris, 1925), pp. 246-49 

5 R. Stein suggests that the Chinese character used should better be 
taken to signify willow-leaves (Bulletin du Centre d'Erade sinologique de | 
Université de Pékin—Han-hiue, Vol. 11 (1947), p- 258). 
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а gotra), the first Indian immigrant to the country. Hiuen-t'ien, 
we are told, married the queen and thus started the first dynasty 
of rulers of Fou-nan, the earliest kingdom of Cambodia to be 
mentioned by the Chinese. In the story, one will not fail to 
note that Kaundinya had to encounter the opposition of a 
woman who was the chief, not of a blood-kin group, but of a 
country which proves the existence of territorial monarchy in 
Cambodia in Pre-Indian times. The story contained in the 
Kang T'ai report is corroborated by а Mi-son inscription of 
658 A.D.* It mentions Soma as the daughter of the 
Мава king, but does not tell us precisely whether the king of 
the Nagas was simply а tribal chief with no fixed territory 
associated with him. Folklore regarding the early history of 
the country, however, mentions territorial states in pre-Indian 
times, i.c. before Prah Tho, son of Adityavarhéa of Indra- 
prastha, had come to the country of Kok Thlok. According 
to the story, Prah Thon defeated the king of the country and 
made himself king. It then relates how he was enamoured of the 
Nagi who subsequently took him to the nether world where 
her father, the Nagaraja, ruled. He gave her daughter in 
marriage with Prah Thos, extended his domains and built him 
a magnificent capital. Evidently, these stories were all invented 
after the settlement of the Indians, and as such, patterned 
after their political thinking. Nevertheless, it is quite possible 
that the indigenous people were familar with the idea of terri- 
torial monarchy.” 

If the concept of terri monarchy was not an Indian 
contribution to Cambodia, it is interesting to know precisely 
in what way India influenced Cambodian monarchy. It is the 
general opinion of Indianists that, when the veil of obscurity 
is lifted, one finds in Cambodia, as in other Indianized states 























6 Finot, Nores d'Epigraphie, pp. 131-32. Cf. also Coedes, Inscriptions 
du Cambodge (1C), Vol. 1V, p. 


7 Cf. Finot, in Melanges d In lioniem (offerts par ses cleves а Sylvain 
Lévi), París, 1911, p. 208 ; Mme Eve Porée-Maspéro, in Journ, As., Vol. 238 
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of South-East Asia, a monarchy of the Indian type.* К.А. 
Nilakanta Sastri believes that, in these kingdoms, Siva played 
the role of the guardian deity.” Coedes goes a little further 
in asserting that the political system was deeply imbued with 
the Saiva concept of monarchy.*? He recognizes the amal- 
gamation of a native deity of the soil residing in a high place 
with the Indian god of the mountain Giria (Siva). He opines 
that in many cases when an Indian or Indianized chief founded 
а new kingdom of the Indian type by bringing together the 
different local groups each possessing its tutelary deity or god of 

“the soil, it is followed by the installation of an Indian divinity 
оп the sumit of a mountain, either natural or artificial. This 
god was regarded as the national deity and the king was inti- 
mately connected with him.'* In fact, there existed in Fou-nan 
such a holy mountain. The History of the Southern T'sis'* 
informs us that it was the custom of the country to make 
offerings to the god Маһеќуага. The god descends continuously 
on Mount Mo-tan (possibly identical with Ba-Phnor). 
With regard to Tchen-la or Kambuja, the successor State to 
Fou-nan, it is not otherwise. Liügaparvata (Ling-kia-po-po of 
the Chinese and identified with the Vat Phu mountian)! * was its 
sacred in. 

(1950), рр. 237-67, 884ff. ; R. C. Majumdar, Hindu Colonies in the Far East 
(Calcutta, 1963), p. 15. 

[The references may be to tribal leadership over the land occupied by а 
tribe for the time being.—Ed.] 

B F.D. К. Bosch, in Tijdschrift voor Indische Taol-, Land-, en Volken- 
Kunde, Vol. 64 (1924), pp. 227-86 ; Hein-Geldera, For Eastern Quarterly, 
Vol. 64 (1942), рр. 15-30; G. Coedes, Les états, etc., p. 38 ; D. ©. E. Hall, 
A History of South-East Asia (London, 1958), p. 503. 

9 Tijdschrift, ete., Vol. 76 (1936), p. 503. 

10 Coedes, Les états, ete p. 53. Tt may, however, be pointed out that 
a conception of monarchy which may be called specifically байха is not 
known from any early Indian text or epigraph. Е 
Ое Peres oo i reer 
dà. P. Pelliot has quoted the Chinese text in BEFEO, Vol. П (1902), 
































P- Cocdes, Ler tars, ete, рр. 126-27, where the text from Ma-touan- 
Jin has been cited, 
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It may be noted that neither K. A. Nilakanta Sastri nor 
Coedes clearly indicates that the person of the king was already 
deified, АП that they tell us is that Siva or the god of the 
mountain was the guardian deity of the country and the king 
was intimately connected him. In this connexion the 
titles borne by the rulers of Fou-nan, viz. Parvatabhiipdla, Saila- 
raja, Kuruk Bnarh, etc.'* are worth considering. lf parvata, 
daila or bnar in these expressions be taken to mean primarily 
the habitat of the god on the holy mountain, its lord. (bhüpdla, 
raja, kuruñ), the earthly king, has to be assimilated with the 
great god. Indeed, it seems likely tiat only secondarily the 
term for mountain came to be applied to denote the country 
Thus, the name Fou-nan is derived from B'iu-nàm, the Manda- 
tinal Chinese transcription for bnar (mod. phnoni, mountain"). * 
Jt is, however, much more simple to understand the titles of 
the Fou-nanese rulers strictly in a secular sense. These would 
then mean ‘lord of a mountainous country. Keeping in view 
the physical configuration of the Khmer country, this is all the 
more likely. 1t may thus be concluded that, so far as the rulers 
of Fou-nan are concerned, no definite statement can be 
made as to their divine character 

For the ensuing Tchen-la or pre-Angkorian period of 
Cambodian history, our sources of information, both epigr: 
phic and literary, are rather scanty. This is a fact which has 
to be kept in view to arrive at any conclusion regarding king- 
ship of the period. A general observation, however, may be 
made here for the sake of methodological clarity: With the 
progress of Indianization which resulted from successive waves 
of culture-contact with Gupta and post-Gupta India, Indian 
political ideas and ideals cameto permeate the political thinking 
of Cambodia. We shall therefore endeavour to study the 
question of the divinity of kings in ancient Cambodia as may 
be gleaned from epigraphy and compare them with the corres- 

14 Barth et Bergaigne, Inscriptions sanskrites de Champa et du Cam- 
bodge (ISCC), No. 1, verse 10 (parrvota-bhüpálàn) ; L. Finot, op. cit., 
р. 203. 

- 15 Coedes, Les états, ctc., р. 74. 
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ponding Indian positions as reflected 
inscriptions.** 

During the Tchen-la period, inscriptions mention kings as 
bearing resemblance with gods. We do not, however, 
countenance here reference to the physical beauty of kings 
‘excelling that of Kama or to royal grace surpassing that of the 
moon.!* Such hyperbole became too conventional to be taken 
seriously.'* But this cannot be said when an inscription of 
Tsanavarman Т describes king Rudravarman (undoubtedly 
identical with Rudravarman, the last ruler of Fou-nan) as 
possessing the prowess of the god who took three strides 
(trivikrama-vikrama).** In the same way, Iéánvarman I him- 
self is said to have equalled Visnu.*^ Such comparisons do 
not necessarily betray the acquaintance of the. Khmer authors 
with the Indian theory of the identity of the mortal king with 
Vişņu.*! This view appears to be corroborated by other 


іп literature and 








16 The question of the divinity of kings in ancient India has been wider 
ly discussed. See В. К. Sarkar, Political Institutions and Theories of the 
Hindus (Leipzig, 1922), pp. 179-80 = A. K. Sen, Studies in Hindu Political 
Thought (Calcutta, 1926, p. $7; W. Hopkins, JAOS, Vol. 51 (1931), рр. 
309-16 ; К. V. Rangaswami Alyangar Aupects of the Social and Political 
System of Manusmrti (Lucknow, 1949), p. 175; P. V. Kane, History of 
Dharmasastra (Poona), Vol. IH, pp. 23-24 ; А. S. Altekar, State anil Govern- 
ment in Ancient Lelia (Banaras, 1955), pp. 86-87 ; Ch. Dekmeier, Kingship 
and Community in Early India (Stanford, 1962), pp. 250-52; J. Gonda, 
Aspects of Early Visgulzm (Utrecht, 1954), рр. 164-65 ; Numen, Vol. IV 
(1957), ро. 36-37 ; Studies inthe History of Religions (Suppl. to op. eit, 
Leiden, 1957, рр. 177-78; U. М. Ghoshal, A History of Hindu Political 
Theories (Oxford, 1959) ; L, and R, Rocher, in Annales du Centre d'Erudex 
Чек Religions (Bruxelles, 1962), pp. 123-37; В. Lingat, Lex sources du drois 
dans le systeme traditionnel de U Inde (Paris, 1967), р. 232 and note 4. 

17 E.g. IC, Vol. П, verse 2. 

18 СТ. the scornful observation of Finot in Bulletin de la Commission 
archéologique d'Indochine, 1912, pp. 186-87. 

19 ISCC, p. 66, No. 11, verse 2. 

20 1С, Vol. IV, pp. 17-18. 

21 Itis stated that by making three strides the sacrificer-king becomes 
identified with Visou and wins the three worlds (Taittiriya Brahmana, 1. 7. 
44). А formal enunciation of the identity of the king with Vigou is made 
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references. In the first place, the cight-armed Vigou image 
from Phnorb-Da is identified by P. Dupont with Harikambu- 
jendra mentioned in a somewhat later inscription found at the 
same place.** With regard to the ібсапсе of the name 
Harikambujendra, K. Bhattacharya writes: “In fact, the term 
Kambujendra, applied to Visnu (Hari), clearly shows that this 
god was believed to be the ‘Lord of the Kambujas (inhabitants 
of Kambujadesa = Cambodi or, what amounts to the same 
thing, that the king of the Kambujas was identified with Уо. 
This supposition is wholly borne out by what we know of 
Divine Kingship in India and Cambodia."** While we have 
no difficulty in admitting that it was Hari who was conceive 
asthe lord (Indra) of Kambuja, we are at pains to point 
ош that it. does not necessarily follow from the above that all 
kings of Kambuja were identical with Hari. Indeed Harikambu- 
Jendra may as well signify the lord (Indra) of that part of 
Kambuja which was filled with water (hari). In this sense the 
cight-armed Hari will have to be regarded as the guardian 
deity of only one part of the Kambuja country.** According 
to this interpretation, the king is not deified, The expression 
may be taken as an early example of a hybrid Sanskrit-Khmer 
€ompound-form. И can then mean either “Hari of the lord of 
Kambuja' (Hari га Kambujendra) or "Нагі of Kambuja who is 
Indra’ (Marikambuja ta Indra). The divinity of the earthly 
king, however, cannot be derived. 

Again, a stone inscription from Sarhrof, which is considered. 
pre-Angkorian on palacographic grounds, mentions one 
Rajyasthalasvimin.** Coedes is not sure whether it signifies 


jn ап anonymous Smyrli text quoted by the commentator Dbugdhirája on 
the concluding verse of Visakhadatta’s Mwdrürdkjasa (V. 19). See also 


22 La statuaire pre-angkorienne (Ascona, 1955), p. 2 

23 Artibus Asiae, Vol. XXVII (1964), pp. 72-73. 

24 it is tempting to suggest that Harikambuja of the inscription was 
identical with Tchen-la of the Water’ of the Chinese (cf. P. Pelliot, in 
-BEFEO, Vol. IV, p. 211 where the relevant text from the History of the 
“T'ang is quoted), 

25 IC, Vol. П, p. 25. 
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an individual or is the title ofa dignitarv. He also cannot 
throw any light on the purpose served by the stone on which 
the inscription is engraved. But on analogy of Śri- 
Sálagrámasvàmin engraved on the Snay Pol inscription," it is 
Possible to suggest that the block of stone was nothing else 
than another Salagrima-sild, It may thus be stated that Visnu 
was venerated as the lord of the territory of the kingdom. 
Here we have a Vignuite adaption of the pre-Indian soil-god. 
The mortal king may therefore be regarded as best as his 
Protege and, as such, inferior to him. The subordinate position 
of the king vis-a-vis Уізош is revealed also by another inscrip- 
tion which records the foundation, by king Puskara of Sambhu- 
pura, of an image of Puskarega, i.e. lord of Puskara (Visnu).** 
The Kambuja king Jayavarman I claims to have been an 
incarnation of Indra.?* The kings of Tchen-la— Kambuja are 
compared also with Indra.*" Опе king is even said to have 
surpassed Indra in valour.** But such isolated references 
cannot be taken ъз conclusive proof of the acceptance, during 
the period, of the Indian view which identifies the earthly ruler 
with Indra.** These passages rather seem to indicate the 























E It is improbable that Puykarüksa of the 
inscription of Sambhuvarmadeva (BEFEO, Vol. XXXVI, p. 4) refers to king 
‘Puykara of Sambhupura. But in case the identity is admitted, we shall have 
here an example of posthumous deification of the king and his identifica- 
tion with Visou in pre-Adkorian times. 

29 ISCC, р. 62. 

30 Ibid., p. 40. 

MIE, Vol. IV, р. 7. 

32 Ghoshal (op. eir., p. 20) bas noted that the prayer in ЖУ, 111. 38.4, 
is addressed (o Indra, but that the same in AV, IV. 8.3, is offered to 
the worldly ruler. It is thus logical to surmise that the mortal king in the 
AV in assimilated with Indra, BW, IV. 42.8-9, however, clearly recognizes. 
‘Trasadasyu as identical with Indra. The Sarapatha Bráhmapa tepcats the 
formula thrice (3.5.27, 4.3.4, and 4.3.7) that the king is Indra by virtue of 
being a Ksatriya and a sacrificer of rdosaya. Later Narada (PreÁirnaka, 
20) states that the king is Indra on carth. So also Katyáyana as quoted in 
the Krtyakalpataru, ІП. 16. Та the Raméyana (Ш. 6.19- 21G.—4.17-201NW. 
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belief that kings resembled Indra by the exercise of similar 
functions.*® That the Cambodian kings of pre-Afkorian 
days considered themselves not as manifestations of, but as 
specially favoured by Indra, is evident from the nom d'apo- 
theose Srindraleka. borne by the maternal great-grandfather of 
Jyestháryá-Kantet Катга(ей ай ta Cpot.^* The posthumous 
name conveys the idea that, after death, the king became 
united with Indra. 

Тһе position of the mortal king vis-a-vis Siva has been 
given differently in different inscriptions of the period. Thus, 
once the king is linked with Sesa.** At least in one inscrip- 
tion the confusion between the reigning king and Prahasitesvara- 
Siva has been deliberate.** Again, Jayavarman 1, who consi- 
dered himself, as already scen, a manifestation of Indra, has 
been described as a portion of Siva-Pihigalesa.** 

The pre-Afkorian position with regard to the divinity of 
kings may be summed up as follows. The deification of kings 
was not unknown; but more often emphasis was put on the 
similarity of the functions of the king on the one hand and of 
the different high gods on the other. The king was the favour- 
ite of the gods and sometimes believed that he would unite 
with the god of his choice after death.* 

During the early Afkorian period also the human origin 























—1.18:208), the гуй of Daodakàrapya, however, tells Rama that kings are 
‘one-fourth of Indra, (Just as the king is Indra on the earth, a young man із 
Kama, a young girl Laksmi, a learned man Brhaspati and the like.— Ed.] 

33 This view finds corroboration in ancient Indian texts, Thus Yama 
(quoted in Рамића Dharmasatra, XIX. 48) states that kings occupy the 
seat of Indra. According to Manu, V. 93-97, the king holds the same 
position as Indra and Brahman. Kautilya, 1. 13, and Bhargava in the 
Nitivàk ydenrta, V. 1, compare the king with Indra and Yama since he is the 
fountainhead of justice and as such dispenses with favours and punishments 
to those who merit them. See Mahabharata, XU, 67. 

34 Inscription dated 803 A.D. in C, Vol. Ш, p. 171. 

35 lbid., р. 144, 

36 Ibid., Vol. IV, pp. 5-6. 

37 Ibid., Vol. V, p. В. 

[This is syujya.—Ed.] 
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of kings was not lost sight of. They are compared with Prthu 
and Manu.^* It may thus be pointed out that in all the 
different versions of the story of the consecration of Pythu- 
Vainya,*® it is stated that Prthu arose in the course of the 
churning of the body of Vena, a mortal. The Mahābhārata 
makes it clear that after the emergence of Prthu, Visnu entered 
his body by means of his ascetic power, and that is why the 
g. who remains nevertheless a mortal being, is endowed 
with the greatness of Vispu on earth (mahattvena ca samyukto 
vaisnavena naro bhuvi).** In the same way, it may be observed 
that Manu was the first man or father of the human race.*? In 
the Mahābhārata (XII. 67.2-31) Manu was the nominee of 
Brahman to rule over men; but it is not stated that Manu 
маз a god. Even ina late text like the Vayu Purdya (70.\-27), 
Brahman consecrated Manu Vaivasvata (son of the Sun, which 
means little more than a claim to belong to the solar race). 
Throughout the Aükorian p:riod, kings continued to be 
compared with different high gods like Indra, Уйди, Prajüpati, 
Brahman, Sürya, Soma, Kubera, Skanda and, above all, Siva 
(see Appendix). At the same time, they are said to be com- 
posed of elements of different gods. Such comparisons 























эв (i) Prthivindravarman, the father of Indravarman (USCC, p. 365) 
(0) Yasovarman (Jour. As.. 1908, pp. 210 and 218 ; /SCC, p. 485) ; (iii) 
Rajendravarman (Jour. As., 1909, pp. 234, 243 

39 (i) Jayavarman 11 (BEFEO, Vol. XIU, fasc. 6, pp. 17-26; ii] 
Yasovarman USCC, p. 397) , (iil) Jayavarman У (BEFEO, Vol. XXXVII, 
p. 389). 

40 Mbh, XIL 59; Harivamia, V. 44-56; Bhigavata Purdpo, XV. 
12.16-23. 39 ; bijou Purdaa, 1. 13.11-87; Vayu Purüna, 62.104-193— Brake 
mända Purina, 68.104-193; Matsya Purdpa, X. 3-16; Brhadiharma 
Purdiga, VI. 13.1-59 ; Vignudharmotrara, 1. 108-09. These texts reveal that 
Prthu was at first thought to have been endowed with the greatness of 
Viyou, but that he was later deified. [Read "Маган, 1. 5. 28If. —Ed.] 

4) Abh., ХИ. 59.1271. 

42 Ghoshal, op. cit., р. 226. 

43 Cf. (1) Yasovarman USCC, p. 396) ; (i) Rajendravarman (IC, Vol. 
1, p. 163) ; Gi) SOryavarman I (/bid., 1, pp. 203, 214,; Vol. V. pp. 253 
261-62); (iv) Saryavarman I1 (ibid., рр. 308-09). 
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with an individual god or a multiplicity of gods always recog- 
nize a distinction between the king and the god or gods 
concerned. The purpose of such comparisons or descriptions 
їз to emphasize that the king by virtue of his functions 
resembles the high gods and the Lokapalas. They remind us of 
Manu, IX. 303-11, and Магада, ХУП. 26-31, where the most 
methodical exposition regarding the assimilation by the king 
of the essential functions of different elemental gods have been 
made.** What із more, contrary to isolated references in the 
pre-Afkorian epigraphy, numerous examples are now forth- 
coming wherein complete identity of the h a god is 
established. Kings are thus said to be incarnations or earthly 
manifestations of Indra, Visou, Prajápati-Brahman, or Siva 
(see Appendix). The position of the king vis-a-vis Indra and 
Visnu in Indian theory has already been stated.** With regard 
to the king's identification with Prajipati Brahman, the Sata- 
patha Bréhmana (V. 2.1.11 ; 2.1-24; 3.4.23) explaining the 
significance of certain rites connected with the Vijapeya sacri- 
fice states that, by performing these, the sacrificer-king becomes 
identified with Prajāpati himself or his child. Again, the 
Šatapatha (V. 4.4.5.) calls the Rajanya the visible representative 
(pratyaksatama) of Prajüpati 

For ancient Cambodia, however, the most important was 
the identity of the king Siva. Recently J. Filliozat has 
shown that, in ancient India, Siva was also conceived as the 
king of gods.*" This position of primacy amongst gods has 
been accorded to Siva in Cambodian epigraphy as well** Tt 
may thus be held that the title Paramesvara, borne posthu- 
mously by Jayavarman II, applies to Siva аз well.** 
mico cd 

4$ Vide notes 21 and 32. 

46 СТ. also Narada (Prokirmoka, 22). 
ol ie an UE Mosa [o 101.02. [To a Saiva, Siva was the best 


4^ Cf. K. Bhattacharya, Lex tra erem yr meer n] 
1961) . 57Ү. Д 
Cumbod (Parin, тушш Thesis "on political 

49 it may, however, be noted that jn post-Gupta times the tile 
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, We may now pause a while to study the theories of the 
divinity of kings, In India during the Vedic period, there was 
no consistent theory of divine kingship, Indeed, there are 
Passages where the human origin of the sacrificer-king i» 
emphasized." The first theoretical statement on the subject. 
is contained in Manu, VII. 3-8,** according to which to put an 
end to anarchy the Lord (Brahman) created the king by taking 
portions from Indra, Wind, Yama, Sun, Fire, Varuna, Moon 
and Kubera. Shorter enumerations of gods by taking parti- 








[This is weong. The imperial title Parameivara had nothing to do with the 
religious epithet Paramadaivara.—Ed.] The full imperial style now consist- 
ed of Maharajadhiraja Porameivara Paramabhajjüraha. Even  Viyou- 
vardhana-Yasovarman of West Malwa assumed it. (54—84) Though 
Pulakesin П does not call himself Parameivara (but see his Mydera- 
bad plates.—Ed.) later inscriptions of his family do nor deprive hire 
Of i. мав in fact an integral part of the name of the Calukya rulers 
of Badami, (This is not strictly correct.—Ed.] The Samangad and other 
inscriptions of the Rástrakütas continue the title as part of the royal style, 
The Western Ganga ruler Muttarana also bore the title, Sircar does not 
sec in it any allusion to deification of kings and considers it just an mpe- 
rial title (The Classical Age, ed. Majumdar, p. 240). There are certain 
indications in favour of his contention. First, the Vakkaleri grant of 
Kirtivarman Ш (£p. Ind., Vol. V, p. 202; IX, p. 202) informs us that 
Pulakesin П. received the title defeating Marga, the lord 
of the whole of Uttarápatha (1okal-Orrardparh-eivara- iei-Horsavardhama- 
Parájay-opdtta-parmeivara-abdoh). Secondly. Камаа Dantidurga also t» 
said to have assumed the titie afier defeating the Valiabha, i.e, Càlukya 
king (ve vallabhark sapadi danga-bolena Игна rdjddhirijaparme ivaratám- 
rapa). ‘Thirdly, though Pulakesin II bas been called Parameiv 
At the same time а Puramabhdpavara (Lohner grant). A» regards 
points, it may be said that they do not disprove à semantic identity of Siva 
and the earihly king, both being Supreme lord. With regard to the third 
point, и will be seen that the Cálukya and Ráyiraküta kings even pretended 
o be visual representations of Siva and Viyou at the same time. 

50 CE иш. Sam., IX. 40; Mair, Sar, M. 6.6: Той. Sah.. 1. 840, 
125 Kath. Sarh., ХУ. 7 ; Tairt, Br, 1, 7.6. 5 ete. 

uw For similar statements ; cf. Sukra, 1. 71-72 ; Brhat-Paràtara quoted 
in the Rajunitiprokaia, 'p. 16, and reproduced in Kane, Hist, Dharm., Vot, 
т; Ram., IN. 122.171. 
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cles of whom the king is made are also available. Thus the 
king is taken to be the parts of Agni, Indra, Soma, Yama and 
Kubera or Varuna.** It is against this background that we 
propose to review the development of divine kingship in 
Cambodia during the Айког period. 

The earliest attempt at theorization on the subject may be 
seen in the following verse contained in the inscriptions of 
Prah Ko** and Bakon** 

yen = ábhisikto vidhinà Mahendras — 

Svayambhuv —üropita-devaràjyah/ 

ten — übhiyeka| ri; gunavén= апекат 

yai dr-Indravarmm —àpad — aváry ya-viry yahj[ 
In this verse the king Indravarman is said to have been con- 
secrated by the same rite by which Indra received the kingdom 
of gods from the hands of Svayambhü (i.e. Brahman). One 
Will not fail to notice here an allusion to the great consecration 
ceremony of Indra ( 4indramahábhiseka) by Prajápati and other 
gods as described in the Айағеуа Bráhmaga, VIM. 12-14. 
According to the Taittiriya Brühmapa, 11. 2.10.4, also, it was 
Prajüpati who created Indra to become the king of gods. It 
thus appears that king Indravarman and his territory have been 
compared, nay one may say, assimilated, with Indra, the king 
of gods, and the kingdom of gods respectively. It is, however, 
difficult to see in the verse even a camouflaged reference to the 
Mahendra mountain on the summit of whieh, the inscription 
of Sdok Kak Thom^* tells us, king Jayavarman И instituted 











52 Vivarüpa in his commentary on Үд), 1, 350, mentions the same 
gods аз docs Manu VIL 3-8, but omits Fire and Earth [sic—Ed.j. 
According to Ghoshal, the source of Vitvarüpa is a lost Brdlunana text, Scc 
also Moh, ХИ. 6841-47; Кат. 11. 122.26 (G), Ш. 45.12-13 (G) 43.1213 
(NW)—4012-14(5), substitutes Varuna for Kubera. The same also in 
Bhrgu (quoted in the Nivivakydmyta, V. 67). Brhad. P., 111. 3.69, mentions 
Jan&rdana instead. According to the Mark. P., 27 21-25, the king is com- 
posed of portions of Indra, the Sun, Yama, Moon and the Wind. 

53 IC, Vol. I, p. 20 ; cf. also table at p. 17, note 1. 

34 SCC, No. XXXVII, verse 6. 

55 BEFEO, Vol. XLIII, p. 87. 
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the cult of the Devaraja. However, the stanza quoted above 
establishes at best a quasi-divine theory of kingship for the 
early Aükor period. A more pronounced bias towards deifica- 
tion of kings can be seen in the inscriptions of Yasovarman 
and Rajendravarman. It has been noted above that Indra- 
varman and Yaiovarman have been described as Mahendr- 
Opendra-vikrama,** i.e. endowed with the powers of Mahen 
(Indra) and Upendra (Krsna-Vispu). The Pre Rup inscription 
of Rájendravarman unequivocally states that the king received 
consecration from Mahendra, thereby identifying him with 
Krsna-Visnu (Mahendrato labdha-mahabhisekarm rardja Saurer= 
iva yasya bülyam). It is hardly necessary to point out that the 
reference is to the Govind-abhiseka by Indra subsequent to the 
Govardhanadhdrana by Krsma.* It is worthy of note that, in 
theory, the king still remains an incarnation of Visnu, and not 
the high God. A theory of full-fledged divinity of kings is 
soon to follow. Thus, in the Kap'lapura inscription of 
Jayavarman V, it is stated that, in the Kali age, the world 
became filled with blemishes and, consequently, sin, the mother 
of adversity, increased. To put an end to the sordid state of 
things, Brahman caused Siva and Visou to descend on the 
earth in the form of king 
prapte Kalau kila kalanka-kalá-kalàpa- 
lidhan = jagad = duritaküri-vipad — vivrddha] 
tad-bhanjanat Kajabhavo bhuvi rdjabhüyarm 
svas=sm=ãvatārayati Dhürjari- Pankajàk yau|j* * 
It is in consonance with this theory that many Cambodian kings, 
both before and after Jayavarman V, have been described as 
Siva and Visnu at the same time." It is important to note 
that a similar theoretical exposition of the divinity of kings is 
not to be found either in Indian literature or in epigraphy. But 
nevertheless, the theory cannot be regarded as а Khmer in- 
7—56 1C, Vol. IV, p. 78 ; Vol, Ш, pp. 200-01. 
57 Hariv., 75-76 (Calcutta ed., 74-75). (M.19.—Ed.] 
58 BEFEO, Vol. XXV, p. 366 
39 (0 Rajendravarman (С. Vol. 1, pp. 95, 97) 
(loc. cir.) ; Süryavarman 1 Ubid., p. 199). 
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novation, since its contents are pretty well known to Indian 
inscriptions found on the other side of the Vindhya: 
When the Aükorian civilization was at its zenith during the 

reign of Jayavarman VII (1183-1220 A.D.), another view of 
the divine origin of kings seems to have gained currency. But 
it must be pointed out that as yet no formal statement of it 
has been forthcoming. According to it, the king is simulta- 
neously the manifestation of Brahman, Vispu and Mahesvara- 
Safkara, i.e. the Brábmanical Trinity." Strangely enough, а 
corroboration of the same is forthcoming from a Mainamati 
copper-plate inscription of the Candra king Ladhahacandra 
The text reads as follows : 

vis v-opakarasya paro vidhátà 

dharmyát pathaá = с= àcyuta eva jātyāļ 

mahesvaras = с = Gjanandd = ato = bhüd — 

devatray-ütm eva sa ca candravangah||** 
The Nitivakydmpram (XXIX. 16-19) offers ап identical view. 
The Visuudharmonara (M. 71-72 and П. 2.9) states that the 
king is the quintessence of all gods. 

We are thus obliged to concede that there was little or 

nothing original in the Cambodian conception of either the 
similarity of functions of kings and gods, or of their complete 














60 СГ. Aihole inscription, verse 4: Prihivivallabha-iabdo: yeyám-- 
anvarthatirh cirarh jdrab. Pulakeiin 1, son of Raparága, is called Srivallabha 
Unt, Ani., Vol. 1, p. 67). The Talamanchi inscription of Cálukya Vikrama- 
dity-SatySéraya mentions the king аз Sri-Py:hivivallabha, ie. favourite of 
Fortune and of the Earth (£p. Jnd, Vol. X, p. 100). The Rastrakoja king 
Dantidurga. is called Prthivivallabha Mahardjadhiraja Paramesvara Parama- 
bharjäraka (Samangad inscription, Ind. Anr., Vol. IX, p. 111). 
61 1G, Vol. I, р. 236 

bhito bhátiganarh bhriarh vibhurame hom-àrccitat — Sankarai = 

dreyo gotravaro таћан asama-sad-drsiir  Bhavo jétaviin] 

Lurvvan vipramadar »amasta-vibudhe nirvvdnadàyy-- Acyutah 


indebiéd to Prof. D. C. Sircar for drawing my attention to this passage. 
dt may be noted that be reads candra-vaniah (хаав) for candra-vanpal 
found in the published text of the record. 
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identity. These ideas, as we have seen, were borrowed from 
the Indians. In two important respects, however, Cambodians 
showed their originality. In the first place, while in ancient 
India the general predilection of the theorists was to consider 
the functions rather than the person of the king as divine, 
in Cambodia, it was the person of the king which in the course 
of time assumed greater importance. Independently of the 
prasastis, this can be corroborated by the way references are 
made in different inscriptions to what is called the.cult of 
Devarüja, It has been seen earlier that the expressions 
Mahendra and Devardjya occur in the Prah Ko and Bakon 
inscriptions, These are sometimes taken to be veiled references 
to the installation of the Devaraja on Mount Mahendra It 
тау be pointed out here that devardjya may also mean the god 
who is the kingdom, Moreover, following the rules of Khmer 
compound, the term may signify cither the god of the kingdom 
or the god who is the kingdom. This possibility brings us to 
consider two series of similar expressions to be found in epi- 
graphy till the advent of Süryavarman 1 (1002-50 A.D.), e.g 
(G) Vrah Kamrateh АЙ Jagat ta Rajya, (i) Угай Kamrateh Ай fo 
Rajya und (iii) Vrah Kamraten Jagat ta Rajya.** These may 
indicate either (i) the high god (literally, the lord of the universe) 
of the kingdom or (ü) the lord of the universe who is. identical 
with the kingdom. It may therefore be held that the eapression 
devará]ya oi the Prah Ko and Bakon inscriptions is very likely 
а case of Sanskritization of the Khmer phrases cited above. 
Tn any case, following the first interpretation, the V. К. A. fa 
Rajya, etc., will be identical with Rajyasthalasvamin or guardian 
deity of the kingdom of pre-Áükorian days. The second inter- 
pretation entails the recognition of an abstract divinity of 
royalty, though its precise character remains incomprehensil 

63 Cf. К. Lingat, op. cir. p. 232. 

64 These occur mostly in the inscriptions from Chok Gargyar (Koh 
Ker) See /C, Vol. 1, рр. 47-71 (particularly К. 186, 187, door-jamb South, 
198,189 682). V. К. A. fa Rajya occurs also in the inscription of Kok 
Rosei (€, Vol. МІ, р 175) while the Prasat Khoa inscription of 980 A. D. 
calls the divinity А A. ta Rajya LBEFEO, Vol. ХАЛИ, р. 10). 
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From the foregoing analysis, one will not fail to observe that 
it is in the second interpretation only that devardjya taken as а 
Sanskrit compound corresponds with the Khmer expression 
V. К. A. Jagat ta Rajya, etc., and in this sense, the sovereign 
authority of the State was, not the king, but an abstract 
godhead.** 

From the time of Süryavarman 1 inscriptions no longer 
mention the series devardjya-V. К. A. ta Rajya, etc. A new 
series now appears, viz. Devardjya-V.K.A. ta Raja.** The term 
"Mevardja may mean either (i) the king of gods or (ii) the god 
who is the king. The Khmer expression V. К. А. га Raja 
signifies either. (i) the god (i.e. lord) of kings or (ji) the lord 
who is the king. It thus appears that the second interpretation 
in each case is identical and as such devardja-V. К. A. (a Raja 
should be understood only in this latter sense. One may 
therefore admit that, from the reign of Süryavarman 1 onward, 
deification of the royal person provides the raison d'etre of 
their authority. 

An intermediate stage in the deification of the king's person 
was reached during the reign of Rajendravarman (944-68 
A.D.) His Pre Rup inscription mentions the erection of two 
lingas. The first called Rájendrabhadreóvara is said to have 
been the principal one (/iigam—atr=aidam=agryam) whereas 
the other named Ràjendravarmesvara allegedly contained the 
essence of the king (bhipdlabhdva).** Rajendravarmesvara may 
thus be regarded as the personal //iga of the king, It is worthy 
‘of note that the personal //iga was subordinate to Rüjendra- 
bhadresvara taken to be the visual representation of the 
Devaràja (or rather of the V. К. А. ta Rajya) for the reign.** 
There was also another earlier sanctuary of the deity under the 
vocable Rijendresvara at Mebon,** where significantly the 
А more detailed discussion on the point will be made by us else- 
where in connection with the Sdok Kak Thom inscription. 

66 BEEEO, Vol. ХАЛИ, pp. 79, 87 ; Vol. XXVI 142. 

67 IC, Vol. 1. p. 102. 

68 Р. Stern, in BEFEO, Vol. XLIV, fasc. 2, p. 678. 

69 ibid, Vol. XXV, p. 331. From what has been said in the text, it 
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liga enshrining the personal essence of the king is absent. 

Another development which took place in Cambodia with 
regard to the deification of kings is the tendency on the part of 
the authors of prasastis to depict the king as superior to 
gods, both in their individual and collective capacity. It has 
already been noted that the tendency was latent even in pre- 
Айкогіап days; but in later times it came to the surface and 
set the tone of the prasastis (see Appendix). 

Untoubtedly, the pretension of the kings as identical with 
ог superior to gods must have its repurcussions on the political 
life of the country. It can be safely inferred that the king in 
ancient Cambodia could pose himself theoretically as a far 
greater despot than it was possible for his Indian counterpart 
to pretend. Things could actually be so, had net there taken 
place a simultaneous, or even concomitant, development to 
mitigate or neutralize royal despotism. If the Cambodian 
kings were deified, so were many of their subjects. It is not a 
question of posthumous deification, since in that case it could 
have been dismissed simply as another evidence of ancestor- 
worship. There 3s indeed proof to show that, if not all the 
members of Jay aristocracy, ut least the relatives of the kings 
were deified even in their life-time, Thus, according to the 
Prasat Car inscription," Jayavarman У ordered some of his 
officers to hand over certain pieces of land situated along the 
river to Karhsteà. Sri-Rájapativarman and others for the pur- 
pose of installing a number of gods. This Rájapativarman is 
known to be the brother-in-law of Jayavarman V and maternal 








Will be apparent that M. Jean Imbert is not quite justified when he says that 
Devaräja never signified the king im person and that the king is always 
presented as the most worthy and virtuous of the faithful ("Histoire des insti- 
tutions khmeres', Annales de la Faculte de l'Université de Phnom Penh, Vot. 
Il, Phnom Penh, 1961, p. 24). His contention that no Khmer inscription 
mentions a king bearing the name of the high god is also unfounded since 
we know that Jayavarman II, with whom started the Adkorian monarchy, 
bore the posthumous name Parameivara, Le. Siva. 

70 Southern door-jamb inscription, dated 979 A. D., IC. Vol. IV. 
pp. 142-43, 
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uncle of king Udayádityavarman 1.7 What is important is 
that, according to the Prasat Car inscription, one of the idols 
erected was called V.K.A. Parameivara which was the personal 
image (rüpa) of Karisteü Sri-Rajapativarman (lines 7-8). 
There is no reason to suppose that, at the time of the installa- 
tion of the gods, Rájapativarman was no longer alive. Asa 
matter of fact, the inscription of Prasat Kantop, which is 
slightly later, informs us that during the reign of Süryavarman I 
he was still living.** What is more, he now bore the exalted 
title of Vrah Kamraren Ай which Coedes has shown to be the 
Khmer equivalent for Sanskrit дека." It may thus be taken 
for granted that Rájapativarman was deified even in his 
lifetime. Indeed, Khmer epigraphy of the Aükor period is 
replete with mention of officials bearing the title Vrah Kamra- 
ten АЙ which points to the growing tendency of deifying the 
bureaucracy."* 

The case of Sadásiva-Jayendravarman of the family of Siva- 
kaivalya is also a pointer. He was at first called, like all the 
other members of his family, Sted Ай (4.43); next he was 
promoted to the rank of Karisten (4.45) ; but finally he was 
holding the title Vrah Kamraten Ай (4.65) and, as such, was 
deified.'*  Yoglévarapandita If was another priest who, i the 
inscription of Sarhrob (to be dated in the reign of Dharanindra- 
varman T) holds this 




















71 Prasat Khna, southern door-jamb, dated 1001 А. D., BEFEO, Vol. 
XI. pp. 400-04. 

72 IC, Vol. V, p, 136. 

73 Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 189, note 3. That Vrah Катгаген AR was rendered. 
into Sanskrit as deva may also be shown by comparingthe titles of Jayendra- 
varman in the Sdok Kak Thom inscription. He is called dera in verse 75 
amd given the title V. K. A. in the Khmer text (4.65). 

74 The officers charged with the inquiry into the Бола fides of land 
transactions аз also the witnesses at the time of laying boundary stones 
xenerally bear the title of ». К. 4. [In Sanskrit, of course the word deva 
Anes not mean ‘a god" exclusively. —Ed.]. 

75 Sdok Kak Thom inscription, BEFEO, Vol. XV, рр. 63, 91. 

76 IC, Vol. IV, p. 186. 
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the chaplain of Süryavarman II, also enjoyed it.** It must not, 
however, be supposed that the deification of priests began only 
with Süryavarman 1 or ended with Dharanindravarman 1. As 
а matter of fact, as early as the time of Rajendravarman, his 
son-in-law the Вгаһтава Divakarabhatta is called Deva or 
Угай Kamrateh Aj.'* Even his wife, the princess Indralaksmi, 
appears to have been identified with Bhagavaul, though it is 
not known from the inscription whether she was deified only 
posthumously.'* The latest Sanskrit inscription of Cambodia 
has for its author а learned Brahmana named Vidyesadhimat. 
He seems to have been endowed with divine attributes. It may 
be noted that some of these priests were connected the 
ruling family by marriage ; but this had nothing to do with 
their deification, because in the case of others no such alliances 
were contracted. One may thus conclude that a section of 
the priestly community also came to be looked upon as gods 
even in their lifetime. What therefore seems to have been 
practised in Afkorian Cambodia was not so much the odious 
despotism of a king conceived of as a high god, but an ideal 
theocracy where the king and at least his intimate associates, 
both lay and ecclesiastical, were so many living gods. In every 
sense of the term the king became devaraja. 














77 BEFEO, Vol. XLI, pp. 141-42. 
78 IC, Vol. 1, р. 167 (A, verse 47) ; В, line 1. 
29 Prasat Komphus inscription, C, lines 89 and 3-32 (IC, Vol. 1). 








APPENDIX 


[The references given below are not comprehensive. 

A. Compared with Gods 

(i) with Indra : (i) Jayavarman IL UC, V, pp. 165-66: 
BEFEO, Vol. XIII, fasc. 6, pp. 17-26); (ii) Indravarman U/C, 
Vol. 1, p. 20); (ііі) Yasovarman (ibíd., Vol. HI, pp. 200-01 
ISCC, p. 548 ; ISCC, рр. 367. 373) ; (iv) Jayavarman IV (JC, 
Vol. I, p. 57): (у) Harsavarman П (/C, Vol. V, pp. 165-66) : 
(vi) Rájendravarman ((bid., Vol. I, pp. 163-64; BEFEO, Vol. 
XXV, pp. 330-31),(vii) Jayavarman V (/C, Vol. 1, pp. 149, 153; 
Vol, V, p. 166); (viii) Jayaviravarman (/bid., Vol. П, p. 100) 
(ix) Süryavarman I (ibid., Vol. Ш, p. 47 ; Vol. V, рр. 252, 259, 
note 3) ; (x) Jayavarman VII (ibid., Vol. IV, p. 239). 

(2) with Visu: (i) Jayavarman П (BEFEO, Vol, XXV, 
р. 300 ; /C, Vol. УП, pp. 85, 87) ; (1) Yasovarman (ISCC, No. 
XLIV, pp. 371-72; No. LV, рр. 396, 403; BEFEO, Voi 
XXXII, pp. 89, 94-95); (ui) Harsavarman И (/C, Vol. Vit, 
р. 21) ; (iy) Jayavarman IV (ibid., Vol 1, p. 261 (doubtful) ; 
BEFEO, Vol. XM, fasc. 6, pp. 17-26) ; (v) Harsavarman 1! 
(BEFEO, Vol. XXV, p. 357) : (vi) Rájendravarman (/C, Vol. 
IV, p. 78; BEFEO, Vol. XXV, p. 323 ; Journ. As., 1909, pp. 
234, 339 ; JC, Vol. IV. pp. 90-93) ; (vii) Jayavarman У (ibid., 
р. 165 ; BEFEO, Vol. XXVIII, p. 64) ; (ix) Süryavarman 1 (C, 
Vol. V, р. 224). 

(3) with incarnations, etc, of Vism: (i) Yasovarman 
USCC, No. LV, Parasuráma) , (ii) Jayavarman 1 (Tuol Ta Pec, 
verse 17—Sauri ; verse 47—Krsna, verses 27 and 69—Garuda, 
verse 42—Rima) ; (iv) Jayavarman Parameivara (/SCC, No. 
LXV, p. 525—Уагаћа). 

(4) with Brahman Prajápati: (i) Jayavarman Il (BEFEO, 
Vol. XXV, р. 300) ; (ii) Yasovarman (ibid., Vol. XXXII, p. 89, 
94-95 ; IC, Vol. П, p. 184; BEFEO, Vol. XXV, р. 306 ; ISCC, 
No. LV, p. 397). 
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(5) with Surya: (i) Jayavarman У (IC, Vol. 1, p. 165) ; 
(Gi) Süryavarman I (ibid., Vol. V, p. 259) ; (iii) Süryavarman П 
Ubid., pp. 308-09) 

(6) with the Moon-god : (i) Süryavarman 1 (IC, Vol. V, 
р. 259) ; (ii) Süryavarman 11 (ibid., рр. 308-09). 

(7) with Kubera: Yasovarman (/SCC, No. LVIII, p. 454). 

(8) with Skanda: Süryavarman 1 (op. cit., p. 253). 

(9) with Daksa: Rajendravarman (/C, Vol. IV, p. 90). 

(10) with Siva: (i) Yasovarman (/C, Vol. П, p. 119; 
4SCC, No. УШ, p. 454) ; (i) Rajendravarman (BEFEO, Vol. 
XXV, рр. 323, 344 ; Journ, As., 1909, p. 236) ; (у) Jayavarman 
V UC, Vol. V, p. 178) ; (iv) Süryavarman 1 (ibid, p. 253): 
©) Jayavarman VI (ibid., Vol. VI, р. 301). 

B. Identified with Gods 

(1) with Indra = 

U) Yasovarman (BEFEO, Vol. XXV, p. 306; IC, Vol. 
рр. 184-85) ; (ii) Süryavarman (ibid., Vol. V, p. 252). 

Q) with Vignu 

G) Yaiovarman (Journ. As., 1908, рр. 209, 216 ; 1S 
No. LIX, p. 479 ; ibid., No. LX, p. 505) ; (ii) Rájendravar 
ЧЫа., Vol. 1, p. 95 ; Journ. As., 1909, p. 230) ; (iit) Süryavai 
man LUC, Vol. V, p. 217) ; (v) Jayavarman VII (ibid., Vol. 
1V, p. 211). 

(3) with incarnations of Visnu : Rüjendravarman : Krsoa 
Journ. As., 1909, p. 234) ; Narasithha (ioid., p. 235). 

(4) with Prajápati Brahman : (i) Yasovarman USCC, No. 
XLIV, pp. 366, 372); (ii) Rájendravarman (BEFEO, Vol, 
XXV, р. 326)— 

закуй Prajdpatir --dakyo daksina-ksanam—akyinot[ 
sakalar sa-kalankari уай Kali-doy-akarari Күй 

Finot translates the expression siksdt prajápatir —dakso as 
“habile comme le Createur" (op.cit., p. 346). But in our opinion 
it should better be rendered either. as establishing the identity 
of the king with Prajapati-Brahman who is efficient (the proof 
of his ciliciency lying in diminishing the blemishes caused by 
the vices of Kali) or with Daksa Prajápau, son of Brahman. 
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The latter, however, is little likely. (iii) Süryavarman I (/C, 
Vol. V, р. 252; BEFEO, Vol. XXV, p.377; IC, Vol. П, p. 
165). 

(5) with Siva : [No notice is taken. here of the nom d'ap- 
otheose Paramešvara given to Jayavarman IL] (i). Yasovarman 
USCC, p. 366 ; Journ. As., 1908, p. 210) ; (ii) Rajendravarman 
UC, Vol. 1, p.83) ; (ui) Süryavarman 1 (ibid, p. 202; Vol. 
У, р. 256) ; (iv) Jayavarman VIL (ibid., Vol. 1, p. 231; ibid., 
Vol. IV, p. 241). 

(6) with incarnations of Siva : (i) Jayavarman ТУ (С, Vol. 
1, p. 58)— 

Kálesu kdleya-kalahka-pankair 
ddigdh-ünkitün loka-ganámá == cirāya 
Trilocanas —tránatayà vilocya 

bhümau dhruvar svártam-atárayad » yam|] 

Bhattacharya has pointed out the similarity of the stanza 
with the following passage occurring in а 13th century Indian 
scription : yasmin dimakalém nyadhatta sokala-kyatr-dvatariise 
Jagar-tàpa-v yápad-apükarignu-mahimá Sri-Vaidyandthah prabhuh 
C Harikambujendra', loc. cit., p. 74). (ii) Süryavarman 1 (С. 
Vol. 1, p. 202) 

C. Regarded as Superior to Gods : 

(1) ro Indra: (i) Jayavarman И (BEFEO, Vol. ХЫП, p. 
78) —Jayavarmma-mahibhrto — mahendr-avanibhrn-mürddha-hyi- 
dspadasya asia. This passage may signify that Jayavarman 11 
held his place on the head of Mahendra (i.e. Indra as contrasted 
with Upendra, i.e. Krsga) and of the earthly kings (avanibht). 
Gi) Yasovarman, BEFEO, Vol. XXXIIL, p. 87=B, verse | of 
the complementary text of Prei Prasat inscription (/SCC, No. 
LVI, pp. 420-21). According to this text, the king is superior 
to Indra for two reasons. First, the king has performed innu- 
merable sacrifices whereas Indra is credited with the perfor- 
mance of only hundred sacrifices. Secondly, while Indra is the 
creature of Prajápati Brahman, the king is independent of him, 











pavarman LAIC, Vol; ҮП, p. 21); (iv) Jaya — 
. У, P. + (у) Süryavarman | Ll. р. EH 
Ge) Jayavarman VE Gb, Vol. VI? p. 300). 
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(2) to Visgu : (i) Rajendravarman (ibid, Vol. I. p.97 : 
Journ. As., 1909, p. 235). In these examples, the king excels 
Visnu for two reasons; first, the former conquers the universe 
with only one stride whereas it required three strides forthe 
latter to achieve the same object, and secondly, in the interval 
between two aeons Visnu-Anantaíáyim remains fast asleep in 

.Yega-nidrà though the king remains always wide awake. (ii) 
Jayavarman V (/C, Vol. 1, p. 149). 

(3) ro the Sun ; Jayavarman V (ibid, Vol. V, p. 178). 

(4) го Skanda : Saryavarman 1 (ibid, p. 254). 

(5) ло Siva : Jayavarman VII (ibid., Vol, 1, p. 234 (the king 
is Mahesa while Siva is only Tia). 

(6) to multiple gods : (i) Yaiovarman. (ibid., Vol. V, p. 252 
—superior to Indra, Visou lord of Апама, and the Sun) ; 
(il) Jaysviravarman (ibid., p. 189 ; cf. Coedes, ibid., p. 190, 
note 4); (ili) Süryavarman I (ibid., p. 254—superior to Visnu, 
Siva and Кгда); (iv) Jayavarman VII (ibid., Vol. ТУ, р. 210 
—superior to Vignu and Siva). 














SUPPLEMENT 
хи 
ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM IN PALI LITERATURE* 
Jnan Ranjan Haldar, Centre of Advanced Study in 
AIHC, Calcutta University 

There is much information regarding administration in the 
three pijakas, viz. Vinaya, Sutta and Abhidhamma, which were 
compiled sometime before the 2nd century B.C." The Milinda- 
райна, а non-canonical Pali work, in which the evidence of the 
existence of pijakas and of nikdyas is found, belongs to the 
Ist century A.D. Some other works including commentaries 
were written at later dates.” 

Elsewhere? we have said, in connection with the origin of 
the Khattiya caste in Pali literature, that when the world was 
re-evolved after its destruction by fire, a ruler was required to 
maintain law and order. At one stage of the re-creation of 
the universe, when the question of hoarding up of grains, 
setting up of boundaries, acquisition of private property, crime, 
etc., appeared, the people wanted to live in a disciplined society. 
According to the Dighanikdya* and Visuddhimagga," they 
selected from among themselves, a king, who would bring 
peace and discipline in the socicty by establishing the rights of 
people, The king was called Mahisammata, and also 
Khattiya because he became Kheztünari pati (lord of the fields) 
when he was given a share of grains for his service to the peo- 
ple.* He delighted people by his righteousness and equity. 
the passage of time, this office of the king became here- 

*[The paper was received on 30.3.72.—Ed.) 

| M. Winternitz, A History of Indian Literature, Vol. V, pp. 4-6, 15, 
1748. 

2 Ibid., pp. 197-205. 

3 Social Life in Ancient India, ед. D. C. Sircar, pp. 45-46. 

4 PIS, Vol. Ш, pp. 92-95. 
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See pp. 417-19. 
Digha., Vol. П, p.33. [The interpretation of Khatviva is fanciful.—Ed.] 
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ditary. But, side by side with monarchy, some non-monar- 
chival forms of government are found in ancient India. In 
both the forms of government, the State was divided into differ- 
ent provinces or districts. The /rivurtaka* and Vinaya Pitaka* 
refer to Padesarajja (provincial government) and Padesarüjà 
(ruler of a province) respectively. The said Pijaka* and other 
texts mention Gámika,'" Gámani and Gāmabhojaka*' as the 
governor of a village. It may thus be assumed that a province 
ог district was divided into villages. This suggests that there 
are three kinds of government in a State of ancient India, viz. 
(1) Central government, (2) Provincial or District government 
and (3) Village government, ** 

In explaining the position of a king during the period 
under review, it is found that there i» no uniform interpretation 
of the term rdjd in Buddhist literature, It ап appellative or 
title of a Khattiya, and often the two are used promiscuously. 
The Pali texts not only explain it as "Кіп" in the sense of an , 
elected or a successive monarch, but also as a distinguished 
nobleman, or a local chieftain, or a prince with various attri- 
butes characterizing his position in respect of special functions. 
‘The term rdjd was also used in respect of а Cakkavatti, the 
world-ruler, the three types of which were (a) Cakkavdla- 
cakkavatti, (b) Dipa-cakkavartí and (c) Padesa-cakkavatti. 

It is often stated that rulers of various administrative units 


7 PTS, p.15. 
* PTS, Vol. Ш, p. 47. 
9 Vol. 1, 179; Vol. П, р, 296, 

10 Cf. Anguttara., PTS, Vol. Ш, pp. 76, 78, 300. 

11 Dhammapadarthakathà, PTS, Vol. 21, p. 69; Јанка, PTS, Vol. 1, 
р: 199. [Gama-bhofaka probably enjoyed a village аз a jd rir. —Ed.] 

12 According to the Vinaya Pijaka, Vol. 1, p. 179, king Bimbisira called 
an assembly of 80,000 Gamikar of 80,000 villages for discussing important 
questions on administrative policy as he had the sovereignty over the same 
number of villages. Thus the king called an assembly of village chiefs 
instead of Padesardjds. This suggests that the village government was next 
ко the Central Government, and that there was not a separate Padesa govern- 
‘ment, inthe dominions of Bimbisira. [It is probably better to speak of 
*adoinisiranon* (not “government’) of villages.—Ed.| 
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or provincial administrators of а republican State were called 
Каја or king, and that they were the members of the Central 
Assembly. The KümdlaJraka'* also speaks of the Kumiras 
of the Sakiyas and Koliyas as rājāno of the rajakulo. 

As stated above, a subordinate king was also called Rdjd. 
The Vinaya Pijaka! * mentions kings of three ranks—(1) mahe- 
sakkhd rājāno, (2) maljhimá rājāno and (3) nied rájáno. 

Sometimes officials and men who represented the king and 
were considered by the people almost equal to the king were 
called Rdjá.'* According to the Vinaya Pifaka,! * those who 
had juridical power were regarded аз Ка)4. 

Generally, Raja is the supreme ruler(i-e. Khattiya) of a king- 
dom. According to the Niddesa,'" the significant idea of a 
king prevalent in early Buddhist time fs : khartiyo muddhed~ 
bhisitto. vijita-sangámo nihata-paccdmitto laddh ddhippayo pari- 
 punna-ko[thágáro, i.e., “crowned nobleman, victorious in battle, 
slaying his focs, fulfilling his desires, having his storehouses 

,full The Vinaya Pifaka!* and Suttanipdta’® describe such 
а Raja as mukha manussduam, i-e. “the top of men’. 

The kings and princes were described as conventional gods 
(Sammatidevd) in the Khuddakapatha Commentary®® which 
proves that the Buddhists accepted the divinity of kings. But,as 
there was no supreme god in the Buddhist universe,** the kings 
were not the incarnations of gods. The Buddhists showed 
great respect to the kings because they selected their own king 
who acquired some qualifications of a perfect ruler, Hence, in 
13 Jürka, Vol. V, р. 413; Еќарарна Jütaka, No. 149 (ibid, Vol. 1, 
pp. 504-08). 

14 Vol. 1. p. 228. 

15 Mahävamsa, Ch. 9 ; А. S. Altekar, State ond Government in Ancient 
India, p. 185 

16 Vol. HI, p. 47 (raid padesaräjă тандаа antarabhogikā akkhedtarsa 
mahdmutia ye vå pana chcjjubheijwh атадан ete råjâno nda). 

17 Voi il, p 237. 

эй Vol. I, p. 246. 

19. PTS. vena 365. 

20 Seep. 123. С 
21 Journol of Ancient tution Hiory, Vol Ш, pp- 108-09, - 
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their opinion (sammati), the kings were as great аз divine 
beings. The kings might also be regarded as Wisuddhidevd 
according to the classification of the gods mentioned in the 
above Commentary. V says that those who are Arahants and. 
Buddhas are Visuddhidevd. As the Milindapafiha** says that 
the kings should acquire four qualities of the Arahant, they 
were regarded as Visuddhidevd. However, though the kings 
Were not the incarnations of the supreme god, they were respec- 
ted and placed above human level because they acquired quali- 
fications above those of an ordinary man. 

Although the office of king became hereditary*? in course 
of time, the selection of king by the consent of the whole peo- 
ple is found in the Paacagaru®* and Telapatra** Jatakas, in the 
Petavatthu Commentary** and the Mahdvarisa.** The Dishani- 
Kkáya** also speaks of substantial powers of the people in the 
selection of a king. It says that prince Renu requested 
the people to select him as а king after the death of his father 
Disampati, The administration of a country was carried on 
by a council of regency in case the heir-apparent was а minor 
at his succession. At the request of her subjects, the dowager 
queen presided · · over this council. 

Sometimes kings were corrupt, tyrannical, unrighteous and 
cruel according to the Milindapaiha*® and the Bharu,” 
Cetiya,*® Khantivddi*® and Culladhammapéla®* Jaakas, On 
— — 

23 Jataka, Vol. 1, p. 395; Vol. 
Fick, The Social Organisation of North-East India. pp. 

24 Jüreke, Vol. 1 p. 470. 

25 Ibid, р. X95. 

26 Seep. 74. 

27 Sce Ch. M (R. C. Majumdar, Corporate Life in Ancient India, 
» 100), 
т 28 Vol. H, pp. 233-34. 

29 Jätka, Vol. IV, pp. 109, 487. 

30 Sec рр. $0, 203. 
31 Jaka. Vol. Ш, p. 169. 

32 Ibid., Vol. VM, p. 454. 

эз db. 39, 

34 Iq, p. 178. 

















p. 116; Vol. IV, p.124. See alo 
2331. 
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these grounds, Richard Fick** says that kings were, in most 
cases, unrighteous and were oppressors of the people. The 
Dighanikdya** says that a king should have eight qualifica- 
tions—well-born ('gentleman', Khattiya), handsome, wealthy. 
powerful (possessing an army), а believer, learned, clever апд. 
intelligent It is said at several places that a king should have 
the following ten qualities (dasa-rajadhamma)—giving alms, 
leading а moral life, sacrifice, truthfulness, mildness, self-denial 
forgiveness, causing no pain to anybody, patience and yielding 
disposition. The Milindupaiha®* emphasizes the king's dis 
plinary authority stating that he has four qualities of the 
Arahant)* It also states that the king spares no tortures in 
Punishing adversaries or malefactors, especially the cora." The 
Dighanikdya*® says that the king gives food and seed-corn to 
the farmer, capital to the trader, wages to the people in 
government service. All these qualities show that the kings 
were originally and generally righteous. According to the 
Jütakas, the responsibility** of a king is so great that even 
sugar and salt lose their flavour when the kings are unright- 
cous. 

There is no doubt that the kings became greedy at times 
and also misbehaved with their subjects. But the people did 
not tolerate bad kings and, according to the Milindapaitha*® 
and the Padakusalamánava*? amd Saccarikira** Jatakas, they 
removed them from the country and selected a new king from 
among themselves. The Aágurraranikáya** says that, if a king 
is lazy, he is not liked by the people. 


35 Ор, cir, pp. 101-02, 105. 
36 Vol. 1, р. 137. 
37 See pp. 226f. 
38 lbid, р. 323. 























4| Any disorder in the society was regarded аз due to the king's inelfi- 


42 See pp. 69, 262. 
43 Jarako, Vol. шур. 501. 


за Tod, Vol, V. 
3$ Voti, pp: 359-200. 
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However, as the king was the supreme ruler of a monar- 
chical State, he had the political, military and juridical power 
by which he protected his subjects from external and internal 
enemies and looked after the safety of their person and pro- 
perty through the Mahdmarta, the active head of the state. 

Mahdmatta, the king's chief minister, was the highest officer 
of the State and real head of the executive. He is often called 
Raja-mahdmatia (royal minister). According to the Vinaya 
Pitaka,** the position of a Mahdmatta was of such importance 
that he was sometimes called Ra/d ог king. The same work** 
mentions Sendndyaka Mahámatta, the minister of defence and 
Vohdrika Mahámatta, the minister of law. Besides, mention 
Of Sabbaithaka Mahdmutta, the executive minister, is found, 
in the Játakas.** Thus we find that there were many Mahd- 
mattas holding responsible position of a respective department 
of the administration under a king. There were other junior 
officers under the Mahámattas. 

According to the Milindapaiha,*® the ministers were 
exempted from taxes, They selected a suitable successor from 
among the relations of the deceased king in case he did not 
leave any proper heir.*® Sometimes the ministers themselves 
exercised sovereign power.*' Тһе Püdaijali Játaka*? says 
that the chicf minister was anointed king if the son of a deceas- 
ed king was not eligible for governing the State, The Mahd- 
varhsa** says that the ministers took over the administration 
in their own hands after the death of Vijaya, the king of 
Ceylon, but that they handed over charge to the king’s nephew 
when he returned from India after опе year- 

















46 Vol. Ш, p. 47. 

4? Vol L p. 74. 

ав Jataka, Vol. П, p.57; ef. MilindapaAha, p. 291 ; Sacred Books of 
the East, Vol, XXXVI, p. 147, note. У 

49 See p. 146. 

50 шава, Vol 1, р. ато; Vol. V, p. t 

SA Ibid, Nol, H, p. 2; Vol. HI, p. 170. 

$2 Ibid, Vol. И, p. 264. 

$3 See Ch. 9 «Alickar, op, cir., 
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‘The Milimdapaha** says that, among officers under the 
king, six were reckoned as officers of State—the Commander- 
in-chief, the Prime Minister, Chief Justice, High Treasurer, 
Bearer of Sunshade, and Sword-bearer. According to the 
said work,** ministers were appointed by the king. The 
Cullavagga** says that the king dismissed ministers who gave 
bad advice, degraded some for inefficiency and promoted 
Others for their good services. Although the king examined 
the offices of ministers and the duties assigned to them,^* the 
position of ministers was important in the state. The king. 
took their advice in worldly and spiritual matters.** The king, 
аз slated above,’® convened the assembly of officers for discus- 
ing administrative policy. 
А» the king has to protect his people against external 
enemies, he has to maintain an army consisting of hanhi 
(elephant), assd (horse), rarhd (chariots) and patti (infantry).*" 
"The General was designated as Sendndyaka,*' Senāni, 
Senápari** and Mahdsenagutta.* In order to preserve internal 
order and to protect the people, the city was surrounded by a 
wall. According to the Játakas,** the MilindapaAhia** and the 
Dhammapadajthakatha,** the superintendent of city police 
called Nagaraguttika maintained peace in the city. 
< Whilst the king protected his people, the latter bore the 
cost of administration of the State, the army and the court 
Sec p 114. 
ее p. 146, 
56 See Fick, op. cit., p. 141. vg 
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by payment of taxes. There are statements in the Játakas*" 
showing that the king's officers collected tax forcibly if it was 
not paid voluntarily by the people themselves. Pali texts 
mention the following names of tax-collectors—Sunika,"* 
Suikasdyika,**~ Balisádhake," — Balipatiggdhaka** — amd 
Niggdhaka."* Mention of the Donamápaka Mahdmatta is found 
in some Játakas** and in the Dhammapada | Commentary.* * 
Me supervised the measuring of the Dona revenue. In the 
Dighanikaya,** the finance officials are designated as Ganaka 
Muhdmatta, 

The state had a treasury which was looked after by officers 
called — Kosdrakkha,'* Bhanddgdrika,"* and Ayakammika.** 
The Commentaries on the Dighanikāya** and Vibhanga,*® the 
Visuddhimagga** and some Jatakas’ speak of an officer 
designated as Herafitika who performed his duties as banker 
өг money-changer. 

Besides, the P. 

















works mention other officers, namely, 





67 See Vol. П, p. 240 ; Vol. IV, p. 224 ; Vol. V, p. Эк, 

вв Ibid, Vol. V, p. 254. 

69 Milindapanha, p. 365. 

70 Jotaka, Nol. IV, p. 366; Vol. V, p. 103 ; Fick, op. eir, p. 120. 

7! Jataka. Vol 

72 Ibid., Vol, IV. p. 362. 

73 Ibid, Vol. 11, pp. 367, 378. 

74 Vol. IV, p. 88. The Dona-mapaka, was so called because he measured 
Tevenue with the dona, à certain dry measure (a wooden pail). {Ме measured 
corn in drona measures for determining the king'» share of the grains—Ed. 

75 Vol. Ш, pp. 64-65. 

76 Anguttara., Vol. VL, pp. 57-39. 

р. 284; Vol. И, p. 176; Jaraka, Vol. 16 
р. 293, Vol. IV, p. 43; Vol. V, p. 117; Milindapanha, p. 37; Dipha. 
Comm., Vol. 1, p. 21 ; Peta. Comm., pp. 2, 20 ; cf, Fick, op cit., p. 101. 

78 Dhamma. Comm., Vol. 1, p. 184. 

79 Voll, р. 315. 
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(D) Rajjugdhaka,"* land surveyor; (2) Rājadūta,** king's 
messenger ; (3) Sendsanagahdpaka,** house-steward ; (4) Send- 
samapaBBüpaka,"" a regulator of lodging-places ; (5) Ajjhu- 
pekkhitar,^" caretaker ; (6) Afavirakkhika,** guardian of the 
forest; (7) Coraghütaka,"" an executioner, (S) Dovürika,"" 
door-keeper, еіс. Й 

According to the Dhammapada Commentary,** the king i» 
recognised by the rdja-muddd, royal seal. The Milindapanha** 
says that an official is anxious for the seal and the office of its 
custody. In order to obtain the seal one sacrificed everything 
such as house-property, corn, gold and silver. 

Pali literature mentions the office of an Upardjà, whose 
actual position in the administration is not known. As an 
Uparájà is generally appointed out of the sons of a king,** he 
may have been a deputy king assisting the Raja in different 
works. The literal meaning of -the word Upardjd suggests 
that he represented the king when he was ill or absent on an 
expedition. On the basis of the statements in the Jütakas, 
A. 5. Altekar®* says that the eldest son of a king became thé 
crown-prince and his brothers were given 1esponsible positions 


























83 Ibid., Vol. 
op. cit., pp. 149-51. Cf. also Agghakdraka, valuator (Satake, Vol. 

34 Sutanipáta, verses 411-12 ; Järaka, Vol. П, pp. 101, 305. 

85 Vinaya Pijaka, Vol. M, p. 167. 

86 Ibid. pp. 75, 176 Vol. Ш. p. 138. 

87 Samyutta., Vol. V, p. 69; Vibhanga, p. 227. = 

88 Jataka, Vol. I, p. 335. 

89 Ibid. Vol, Ш, p. 178 ; Vol. V, p. 303 ; Айешгаға., Vol. Ш, р. 207 ; 
Peta. Comm. p. 5. 

90 Digha., Vol. ШІ, pp. 64-65 ; also Kurudhamma Jataka (Játoka, Vol. 
V. p. 367) ; Dhammapadatjhakathà, Vol. IV, p. 88. 

эз VoL I, p. 2t. 

92 See p. 124. 

эз Altekar, op. cir, p. 123 ; Јанка, Vol. 1, p. 239; Vol. Ш, pp. 123, 
407, Vol. ТУ, pp. 96, 316; Vol. V. p. 177. Sometimes the eldest among 
the younger brothers of the king was anointed Upara/a when the king had 
no male descendant Udtoka, Vol. И, р. 367). 

94. Ор. cit., pp. 84-85. 





р. 367 ; Dhamma. Comms, Vol. IV, p. 88; cf. Fick, 
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like governorship or viceroyality. Thus Upardjà may be 
identified with Padesaraja or provincial ruler. Upardja was, 
however, not regarded as а provincial administrator. * The 
Ekapanna Jütaka** mentions Upardjas, generals and treasurers 
corresponding in number to the seven thousand seven 
hundred and seven kings. Besides, in the administration , of 
justice, the commentary of the Maháparinibbánasutta says that 
every matter must go to the Uparaja before the final judgement 
is made by the Rājā, These facts suggest that there was only 
one Üpardjà who took seat by the side of a king and acted as 
his assistant in his administrative work Тһе Khandahdlu 
Jdtaka** says that Upardjà is appointed as a king's judge for 
his efficiency 

The village headman represented the king in the village, 
collected taxes from the villagers and, with the help of the local 
people, secured the country against the inroads of robbers.*" 
The Milindapanha** says that under the village headman 
there is an officer who made public announcements in the 
Village and, through this office, the governor of the village 
gave orders to the villagers. The village headman had also 
some judicial power. In the Ubharohharha Jāraka,”” a fisher- 
man's wife was fined by him "for stirring up a quarrel’. But 
serious cases could not be judged by the headman himself : 
they had to be sent to the royal court for decision."°° He could 
issue orders for prohibiting the slaughter of animals and the 
sale of strong drinks.*°* Sometimes a minister was appointed 
to rule a village; but he was punished by the king when he 
was in league with the robbers to loot the village.^?* Similarly 
if the governor of a village acted against the villagers, he was 























95 Jataka, Vol. 1, p. 504. 
96 Ibid., Vol. VI, р. 131. 

эт Ibid., Vol. k, p. 354. 

98 See p. 147, 

99 Jaraka, Vol. 1, p. 482. 

100 R., C. Majumdar, op. cit., p. 138. 
101 Jaraka, Vol. ТУ, p. 14. 

102 Ibid. Vol. I, p. 354. 
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Punished by the king. He was degraded and another headman 
was appointed in his place. The Kwlüvaka Jütaka'"* says 
that the villagers took active part in the village administration. 
The Gahapati Jétaka*®* shows that villagers punished the head- 
man if he had lost his character. R. C. Majumdar'"* observes 
that the appointment of a headman directly by the king was not 
the general practice, He thinks that, as the'villagers transacted 
their own affairs, it was possible that the selection of headman 
was made by the villagers.!"* Не points out that, though the 
headman had considerable executive and judicial authority, 
the popular voice operated as a great and efficient control 
over his decisions. 

The judiciary is an important department of the 
government, The first people of the world founded a 
state’ and government for getting judgement according to 
written law, as stated in the Тила Jataka.’°* The 
Milindapanha!"* refers to law books and says that a prince 
should know the law of property.''^ The Peravatthu 
Commentary? ** speaks of a law-giver designated as Niticintaka, 
According to the Dhammapadatjhakatha'** and the Jäta- 
* a case is judged in the Winicchayatthdna ог Vinicchaya- 




















In a monarchical state, a king is the sole authority for 
conducting the administration of justice. Criminal jurisdic- 
tion is exclusively exercised by the king. Those who commit 
serious crimes, such as theft, adultery and bodily injury are 


103 Loc. cit. 
104 Ibid, p. 199. 
105 Ibid., Vol. П, p. 136. 
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112 Vol, Ш, pp. 141,380; Vol. IV, р. 215. 
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punished by rajdna, i.e., punishment inflicted by the king.'** 

According to the Rdjovada Jataka.*** the final administra- 
tion of law rested with the king who pronounced the final 
decision in law-suits as well as the final word regarding the 
Punishment for disobeying the law. 

The commentary on the Parinibhdna Sutta'** describes 
administration of justice at Vesáli, the chief town of the Lic- 
chavis, and points out that a criminal case passed through 
various officers for its final decision. Та the first instance, the 
criminal was placed before the Vinicchaya-mohdmatia. They 
could acquit the accused if he was innocent; but, if they 
thought that the criminal was guilty, they could not punish 
him, but had to send him to the next higher tribunal, where 
the Vohdrika decided whether the accused was guilty; if he was 
nocent, he was acquitted ; but in case he was guilty, he would 
have been sent to the next higher court of the Sutfadhara. In 
the same order, the accused was under trial by other three 
tribunals, namely, those of the Ajphakulaka, Sendpati and Upa- 
raja. The last tribunal was held by the Rājā who could punish 
the accused if he was found guilty, under the guidance of the 
paveni-potthaka, me Book of Customs’.* Thus it is found that 
even in the administration of a non-monarchical state, ** the 
decision for a case remained in the hands of the king. Some- 
times the judge appointed by king misled him by a false judge- 
ment. When a kinglearntthat a judge used to take bribes 
and dispossess the real owners and put wrong owners in 
possession, he discharged him and appointed а new judge who 
would rightly decide a suit.*?* 

Аз mentioned above,'** a king had a Vehdrika-mahdmatta, 


114 Fick, op. cit, p. 112, note 2. 

115 Jataka, Vol. M, p. 2. 

116 Fick, ор. cif, p. 107, note 1 ; R. C. Majumdar, op. cit., p. 224. 

{The above-mentioned system seems to be more theoretical than 

practical although its spirit may have been recognised generally, —Ed.] 

117 Vesali was one of the non-monarchical States, 

118 Eg. see Jaraka, Vol. VI, p. 131. 

M9 Se p.119. 
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the minister of law, with the help of whom he took decisions 
for punishing criminals, But there is also evidence that the king 
sentenced а criminal without previously consulting the 
ministers. Sometimes he did not examine the case and 
pronounced a false judgement.'*° According to the Faffaka,! *' 
Aváriya!** and Rathalafthi*** Jatakas, the king alone pro- 
nounced the judgement without any investigation. The Rarha- 
Тані Jdtaka*** says that the Vinicchay-dmacca (the minister of 
justice) protected one against the unjust judgement of a king 
and maintains that the king should not take a decision without 
investigation. Besides the Vinicchy-dmacca, the Purohita and 
Senapati took part in the administration of justice and advised 
the king and, in some cases, exercised influence upon the king's 
judgement. Richard Fick'** says that Pali literature is 
silent about the general control of the priestly caste over the 
administration, He also points out that, in the Játakas, the 
Position of the king was unaffected by the priestly organisa- 
tion, 

Although the king was the highest authority in the matter of 
administration of justice, the entire judicial function not 
lie in the hands of the king. Не had to delegate his powers to 
the minister on account of increased population and extension 
of territory. Generally the administration of justice of the 
smaller towns and villages was conducted by the king's repre- 
sentatives until and unless an appeal was made against their 
judgements to the king.'?* 

In respect of dandaniti, Pali literature speaks of various 
types of punishments. The Milindapafha says that the man 
who commits a crime has to suffer different tortures, e.g., cut- 




















Jataka, Vol, IN, p. 29. 
121 Ibid, Vol. 1, p. 433. 

122 Ibid., Vol. III, p. 232. 

123 Op. eit., pp. 1041. 

124 Loc. cit. 

125 Fick, op. cit, p. 11. 

126 Ibid., p. 99. 

127 Ibid., pp. 111-12 ; Jataka, Vol. IT, р. 182, Vol. V, p. 229. 
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ting off of hands or feet, flogging, casting into bonds, execution, 
degradation in rank and deprivation of goods.'®* Regarding 
these punishments, the Buddhist view is that the evil-doers are 
to be subdued and not to be injured. On one occasion,'** it 
says that а man who abuses others and rarely speaks the truth 
has to pay a small fine of а kuhdpana, а copper coin equal to 
about yy shilling. The same punishment is given to a person 
who slaps another with his hand.'?" The Vafraka'** and 
other Járakas!^* speak of capital punishment. The Kuldvaka 
Jütaka'** says that, if a village headman works against the 
villagers, he is made a slave of the villagers by the king. 
The Ubhatobhatrha Játaka! **. says that a fisherman's wife was 
tied up for stirring up a quarrel and was beaten to make her 
pay the fine. 

Buddhist literature menticns some republican states of 
North-Eastern India. The administrative body of these states was 
almost the same as that of the monarchical states. According e 
to the Kundla and Ekapanna Jatakas, the rulers of the republi- 
can states were kings of a particular clan and not the represen- 
tatives of the whole people. According to the said Jàtakas, a 
state is ruled by many kings. The former mentions 2500 kings of 
the Sàkiya clan,'** and the latter speaks of 7,707 kings of the 
Licchavi clan. R. C. Majumdar thinks that the state under the 
rule of Licchavi kings was divided into 7,707 administrative 














128 Sce pp. 40, 57, 171, 185 ; Cf. Järaka, Vol. IM, p. 180. The Vinaya 
Piraka, Vol. 1, p. 74, speaks of cutting off of head, tearing out of tongue 
and breaking half of the evil-doers" ribs. It also mentions (ibid., p. 75) 
that the robbers were imprisoned in the jail. 

129 Milindapanha, loc. eit. 

130 Ibid. p. 193, 

131 Járaka, Vol. 1, p. 438. 

132 fbid., Vol. П, р. 232. 

эээ Jbid., Vol, І, p. 198. 

334 Loc. cit, ; sec also above p. 123, note 99, 

135 Majumdar, ep. eit, p. 227. . 
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wnits!** asthe Ekapanga Jataka states that each king has а 
complete set of officers. * ** 

As mentioned above, the Central Goverament of a non- 
monarchical State was controlled by the Central Assembly and 
provincial administration was managed by the members of this 
assembly. In a Gana state, members of this assembly were the 
members of the rdjakula and were designated as kings. On 
account of this, it is doubtful whether there was any member 
in the Central Assembly elected from the general people, 
We have to admit that there was no party system and there- 
fore no perfect democracy in ancient India. The share-holders, 
i.e. princes of a republican State, took part in the administra- 
tion through the Central Assembly. Thus the republican 
States may be called a confederacy of share-holders of a ruling 
clan rather than democracy. 

* the head of an administrative unit. had 
uite of officers for administering the State. Since the 


ГЕЗ kar refutes Bhandarkar’s view that the Licchavis’ wasa 
confederation of 7,707 principalities and says that "such a big confederacy 
is impracticable". Ir is better to think that, as 7,707 kings belonged to the 
Licchavis who divided their kingdom into 7,707 shares (provinces) for 
themselves and each of them became aking of а particular province. But 
they did not rule their provinces separately ; they preserved unity under a 
Central Assembly, The Muhdparinibhinasuria (Digha., Vol. M, pp. 721.2 
see also Digha. Comm, Vol. 11, p. $19: Rhys Davids, Gradual Saying’ 
Vel. iV, pp. 100.) deseribes their strength of unity. In this Suna, the 
Buddha says that Ajätasattu, the king of Magadha, could not conquer the 
Vajjians (including the Licchavis) because the latter held full and frequent 
Public assemblies over each and every matter. However, such a large 
imber of share-holding kings in the small territory of the Licchavis seems 
10 be doubtful. [The rule of an assembly of 7,707 members appears to be 
more fictitious and theoretical than real.—Ed,) 

137 For ә list of officers like Upurd/a, Senápati, Bhamdágdriko, etc., see 
Jataka, Vol, MI, p. 1, and for judicial officers, see above, note 116 ; aho 
sec Digha. Comm., Vol, ll, p. 519. The Sumyutta., Vol. IV, p. 341, men- 
tions a special body of officials (presumably police) attached to the Koliyan 
central authorities. They bore a bad reputation for extortion and violence, 

138 See pp. 115-16. 

339 Se: above, note 137, 
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Central Assembly possessed sovereign power, it controlled 
affairs, entertained ambassadors and foreign princes, consider- 
ed their proposals and decided the issues of peace and war. 

However, though the non-privileged classes of a non- 
monarchical State had no position in the Central Assembly, 
А. S. Altckar!*! observes, on the basis of the Maldniddesa, 
that the general people of a number of small villages and 
towns might have equal voice in local affairs as they had 
representatives in the village assemblies. "The Kundla Járaka! ** 
states that, as and when quarrel arose between the sovereign 
republican States over the matter relating to the affairs of the 
general people, the people informed the officers of their own 
States, who in turn. referred the matter to the kings so that a 
final decision might be taken by thekings whether war should be 
declared against the enemy country.*** This shows that the 
general public had no power to take a decision on important 
topics, which rested with the Central Government, 

In respect of judicial administration in the republican 
States of ancient India, the Pali literature speaks of true demo- 
cratic spirit having safeguarded the right of the common 
people in the суе of law, as we have seen above. 


























140 See Bhuddasála Jàraka in Jdraka, Vol. IV, p. 144. 
141 Op. eir , p. 124, note 2. 
142 Jdtaka, Vol. V, p. 413; Digha. Comm, Vol П, 
Phammapadarthakathd, Vol. 1\1, pp. 25418. 
143 In the Gaga State, the resolution on any matier was passed by the 
‘Of the Ceniral Assembly and not by the majority. 
з, See above, p. 125. 
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OFFICIAL DESIGNATIONS IN EARLY MATHURA 
INSCRIPTIONS* 
Kalyani Bajpeyi, Centre of Advanced Study in AIHC, 
Calcutta University 

The early inscriptions of Mathura, most of which are muti- 
lated and of a dedicatory nature, throw valuable light on the 
administrative history of the region in the ancient period. The 
foreign rulers like the Scytho-Parthians and the Kuslinas intro- 
duced certain official designations in the Indian administrative 
system, some of which became popular with the indigenous 
Indian kings. А few such titles like Ksatrapa, Mahdkyatrapa 
d байјатаға are traced in the Mathura inscriptions of the 
Saka-Ksatrapa period. Besides, mention may be made of 
some other officials like Amdtya іп the records of the Ѕийра 
period, Balddhikrta and Advavdrika in that of the Saka-Ksatrapa 
age and Mahddandandyaka, Vakanupati, Grémika and Kayastha 
in the Kuga regime. Unfortunately, however, no record of 
the Gupta period, discovered so far from Mathura, mentions 
any official designation. In the following lines an attempt has 
been made to discuss in brief the designations noticed so far. 

1. Amátya—Amaca! (Amátya) is mentioned in Маша 
records belonging to the Sufga period. Most of the twenty-six 
inscribed bricks at the second Ganesri mound are broken ; but 
there is mention of king Gomitra's Amdtya Rohadeva Kohada 
(Gomitasa amacena Rohadevena Kohadena). The Amdtyas 
(ministers), one of the seven constituent elements of the State,* 

[he revised copy of the paper was received in March, 1972.—Ed.] 

1 Lüders, Math. Ias, ed. K.L. Janert, 1961, pp. 158-59 ; cf. Sircar, 
Ind, Ep, Gloss., 1966, p. 16. 

2 For the seven elements, viz. Ѕуйтін (ruler), Amatya (minister), 
Janapada (the territory of State and its people), Durga (fortified city or 
capital), Kosa (accumulated wealth in the ruler^s treasury), Рада (army), 
and Mitra (friends or allies), see Кашу Arthaddstra, VI. 1; Manusmrti, 
AX. 294; Yüjdavalkyasmt, 1. 353; bispu Dharmasitra, UL 33; Акт 
urna, 244.12. (Ату seems to mean here “the official machinery" —Ed.| 
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occupy an important position in the administration and without 
their help a successful rule is impossible. 

Relying on the early Pali texts, К. S. Sharma* suggests that 
the Amátyas in the pre-Maurya times were officers of a general 
category; in the beginning, they were the king's friends, compa- 
nions and courtiers; but gradually, they were appointed in large 
numbers as supervisors of sale-transactions, judges, guides in 
worldly and spiritual matters, surveyors, village headmen, etc. 
According to Kautilya,® the Amdiyas should be appointed in 
charge of various fields of administration like the agricultural 
operations, fortifications, welfare of the territory, prevention 
of adversities, punishment of the criminals, collection of ro 
dues, etc. The king's high officials such as the chief-priest, 
ministers, collectors, treasurers, officers gaged in civil and 
criminal administration, officers in charge of the harem, envoys 
and superintendents of various departments were to be 
recruited from among the Amdtyas.* Kautilya® further states 
that they should be appointed in sufficient number according. 
to the requirement of the administration, though the Mantrins 
should be only three or four, As regards the qualifications 
of the Mantrins, noble birth was essential, and hereditary 
holding of posts was preferable, though not indispensable, One 
who passed only a few tests was considered eligible for the post 
of the Amdtya. An Amdtya was possibly also called a Saciva ; 
cf. Mati-Saciva and Karma-saciva in the Junagarh rock inscrip- 
Чоп" of Rudradaman, who are described as endowed with the 
qualities of the Amárya. 

2. Kyatrapa amd Mahaksatrapa—The Saka rulers, viz. 
Ruijuvula, Sodàsa, Hagāna, Hagàmasa, Tarapadása, Ghatáka, 



































з Arthasdstra, 1. 7.9 ; Mauri, NM. 54-57: Matsya Purana, 215. 
26; Yajhavatkyasmrti, 1. 312. 

4 Aspects of Political Ideas and Instirations in Ancient India, 1959, 
pp. 16-17. 

5 Arthasastra, VIII 1. 8, 23. 

6 Ibid., 1. 9-10, 16. 

7 Loc. eit. 

З Sircar, Scl. Ins., Vol. 1, 1965, p. 130. 
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Sivadatta and Sivaghosa enjoyed the title Ksatrapa or Malidkya- 
trapa. The lion-capital inscriptions® mention Sodása as Kya- 
trapa and as the son of Mahaksatrapa Rahjuvula, while, in his 
own records, Sodása is found to enjoy the higher title Mahd- 
Ksatrapa!? and is described also as the son of Mahdkyatrapa 
Rafjuvula.'' The coins*® issued by Sodása bear the following 
legends in Brahmi on the obverse : (a) Mahdkhatapaya pulasa 
Khatapasa Sodásasa, (b) Rájuvula:putasa Khatapasa Sodàsasa, 
(c) Mahakhatapasa Sodásasa. The coins of the first two types 
were issued, as suggested by Allan,'* during the life-time of 
his father and coins of the third group during his own rule. 
Sircar^* thinks that “the relation between the Mahdksatrapa 
and the Kyatrapa was something like that between the Rajan and 
the Yuvardja ruling at the same time from the same station or 
from different stations.” 

The word Ksatrapa is derived from old Persian Khshathra~ 
pávan essentially meaning ‘protector of the land or realm’, but 
usually indicating ‘a provincial governor'*  Sircar'* suggests 
that Chatrapati, the late Marathi royal title ‘із an echo of 
Chatrapa, the Prakrit from of Ksatrapa’. In the Persian admi- 
nistrative system, the designation Satrap indicated the head of 
a province who was entrusted with many powers and responsi- 
bilities.* 

The title Mahaksatrapa adopted by Кайјиуша was known 
not only from the lion-capital recoras and the Brühmi coin- 

Thid., pp- 114, 116-17. 

10 Ibid., pp. 120-22 ; Lüders, op. cit., p. 204. 

11 Sircar. Sel. Ins., op. cil., p. 122. 

12 Allan, BMC, pp. 190-91, РІ. XXVI. 6, 18; PI, ХЛИ, 15. 

13 Ibid., p. xvi. 

34 Sircar. Sel. Ins., op. cif p. 114, note 2. 

15 Rapson, Cor, 1967, p. c. ; М. C. Raychaudhuri, РИА], 1953, p. 
443; J, N. Banerjea in Comp. Hist. Ind., Vol. И, 1957, ed. Sastri, p. 263; 
Sircar, Ind. Ep. 1965, рр. 333, 353. 

46. Sel. Ins., Vol. 1, р. 114, note. 

17 Sce S. Bandyopadhyay in foreigners im Anc. Ind. and Laksmi and 
Sarasvari in Art and Literature, ed. Sitcar, 1970, p. 164; Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Vol. XX, 1965, p. 8. 
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legend referred to earlier, but also from the legend Mahakhata- 
Pasa aprati(hata*)cakrasa Rajulasa written in Kharosthi on 
the reverse of his own coins.'* Ashe seems to be the first 
Ksatrapa who assumed the title Mahákyatrapa, Sten Konow** 
Suggests that the title Mahdksatrapa, ‘was not introduced long 
before the time of the lion capital’. This title does not indicate 
an independent position, though the Sakas of Western India 
appear to have continued to use the epithet Mahdksarrapa even 
when they ruled independently. 

3. Mahddandandyaka—This designation occurs in four 
Mathura records*® belonging to the Kusiina period. The 
Persons appointed as Mahddandandyaka scem to be foreigners 
as their names Шапа, Valàna, Hummiyaka, etc., suggest.* 

The title Mahddandandyaka is superior to Dandaniyaka. 
Both the designations are, for the first time, traced in the 
Кайа inscriptions.*® The word danda means both the army 
and the rod of punishment.** Hence the designation Mahd- 
dandandyaka may etymologically indicate, as suggested by 
U. N. Ghoshal, a military and a judicial officer.** Others have 
taken it to mean a judge, а chief-officer of police, a high judicial 
officer, a great general, a magistrate, officer of the status of a 
colonel stationed in different districts in charge of local units, 
prefect of the police, etc.** D. C. Sircar** states that the 
Allan, op. cir., p. 187, Pl. XLII 
СИ, Vol. 11, Pt, 1, 1929, p. xxxiv. 

Lüders, op. cit., pp. 66, 139, 158 ; Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXIV, p. 10. 
Lüders, ор. cit, р. 67 ; Ep. Ind., Vol, XXIV, p. 206 ; Vol. XXXIV, 
Lüders takes Ulána and Valána to be different forms of the same 














Proc. Ind. Hist. Cong., 1958, p. 68. 
Moniei-Williams' Sans. Eng. Dict., sv. 
The Beginnings of Indian Historigraphy and Other Essays, 1944, 





179. 
PIS See CIl, Vol. Ш, p. 16, note : ASLAR, 1903-04, p. 109; 1911-12, 
Pt. П, p. 54, Ep- Ind., Vol, XU, p. 43; Vol. XX, p, 32; Vol. XXIV, p. 
206; ASI, AR, 1911-12, Pt. lI, p. 53; 1914-15, p. 82; Majumdar, fnveriprivns 
‘of Bengal, Vol. ILI, 1929, p. 185; Altekar, State and Government in Ancient 
“India, 1958, p. 189; Stein's note on Kalhaga's Rd/ararangini, УП. 951. 

26 Sircar, Ind. Ep. Gloss., pp. 80-81, 175, 325. 
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Dandanayaka is probably a translation of Greek Strategos mes- 
ning ‘a military commander’, and that Mahddandandyaka was 
Primarily а commander of forces. R. N. Saletore** points o 
that these two types of officials performed both civil and 
military duties. 

4. Ganjavara**—This designation is found in a Jamalpur 
mound inscription** in which it is recorded that а Brühmana 
of the. Saigrava-gotra, who held the post of Gafjavara (trea- 
surer) of Mahdksatrapa Sodása, endowed a tank, a reser- 
voir, a grove, a pillar and a stone-slab, The same epithet is 
found in the Rájatarangini,^" and the Lokaprakdfa ascribed to 
Ksemendi Gafijavara is the same as Persian Ganjwar 
meaning ‘treasurer’ or ‘store-keeper’, derived from Persian 
ganj "treasury, the Indianised form of which is gañja.** The 
word gañja meaning treasury is found in the Rdjatarahgini, and 
also in Utpala's commentary on the Brhatsarihita, where it ix 
explained as kosa-bhavana (i.e. treasury)" Sometimes, the 
Indian words pari and adhipati are suffixed to it to indicate the 
same designation. Gafjapati is found in the Taleswar plate of 
Dyutivarman"* and Ganjádhipati in the Lokaprakáfa." ^ 

5. Balüdhikrta-—Baladhika, a mistake for Balddhirta, а 
military title meaning ‘the commander of ап army',"^ occurs 
in a Kwatrapa inscription** from the Girdharpur Tila, 11 
records the gift of a lady who was the wife of ome called 
Baladhika. Literally the word Baladhikrta indicates one who 














Saletore, Life in the Gupta Age, 1943, pp. 236-37. 
See S. Bandyopadhyay in Foreigners in Anc. Ind., ctc., p. 166. 
Luders, op. cir, p. 99. 
У. 177, 
Rijatarangint, Vol. 1, trans. Stein, p. 210 and note. 
Sircar, Ind. Ep. Gloss., p. 112. 
 Rijatarangisi, АУ. 589 ; Brhatsamhita LM, 13; cf. Ep- Ind., Vol, 
XXXV, p. 95. 
34 Ibid., Vol. хи, p. 15. 
35 Stein, op. eit., Vol. І. p. 210 and note. 
36 Kane, Hist. Dharm., Vol. Ц, p. 992; Sircar, Ind. Ep. Gloss 
37 Loders, op. ci. pp. 162-63. 
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is appointed to a command of the troops.** Superior to Bal 

dhikrta was Mahübaládhikrta meaning a great commander 
The designations Baladhikrta and Mahdbalddhikrta are men- 
tioned in several records." Their synonyms are Bulddhyaksa 
and Mahdbalddiyaksa respectively. 

6. Asvavdrika—It is mentioned in a Mathura inseription** 
recording the erection of a railing by the Asvavdrika Bodhiyasa, 
the son of Bodhila, Asvavarika (Prakrit Asavdríka;? cf. 
Asavdraka**) is the same as Advavdra meaning а trooper or 
horseman.** The cavalry officers were known as Afrapari 
and Mahásvapati 

7. Visvdsika—The designation Visvdsika (cf. Vaiivdsika, 
Visvasika, Vidvasika and Visvasaka) is found in five Mathurà 
inscriptions*? of the Kusápa period. In the three of the five 
records, it is the designation of a. person named Vakamihira, 
while in the two other cases it is applied to Ayala and to 
Шапа. As pointed ош by Lüders,** the post of. Vitvdxika im, 
the Kugápa period was enjoyed by foreigners. He further 
states that the Vifvàsika is the designation of some functionary 
of high rank. D. C. Sircar suggests that the titles Fisvsika and 
Rahasyádhikría are synonymous, meaning ‘a privy councillor” 
or ‘private secretary’.** 

8. Küyastha—This designation has been recently noticed 
in a Mathura record** of the time of the Kusina king 

leet, op. cit., p. 210 note. 

39 Kane, ор. сіг. p. 997 ; 
р. 109, note. 

40 Boladhikrra occurs im numerous inscriptions ; cf. Fleet, op. cir, 
р. 210; JBBRAS, Vol. XVI, p. 110 ; for Mohübaládhikria, see Fleet, ор, eit... 
рр. 108, 128, 134. 

4| Loders, op. cit., p. 202. 

Lüders' List, No. 728, 

dbid , No. M1. 

Sircar, Ind. Ep. Gloss., p. 35. 

Kane, op. cit., p. 977 ; Altekar, op. cir., р. 343, 
Lüders, Marh. Ins., pp. 91, 93, 98, 158. 

Ep. Imi., Vol. XXIV, p. 207. 

Sircar, Ind. Ep. Glass., pp. 296, 360, 379. 

Ер. Ind., Vol. XXXVII, pp. 152-53. 
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Vasudeva, dated in the year 93 (171 A. D.). The inscription 
records the dedication of a statue and an umbrella of the holy 
Pitémaha (Buddha) by a Kāyastha named Sramana during the 
reign of Vasudeva. It is the earliest extant epigraphic reference 
to the designation Kdyastha. In the later periods, it occurs 
very often in inscriptions*® of various areas as well as in 
literary works.** Капез? suggests that Kdyastha is a foreign 
word meaning an officer, and was used in the early centuries of 
the Christian era in the said sense. The meaning of the desig- 
nation Kdyastha, as explained by Sircar,*® suggests that he was 
‘an official, who usually sat beside his master in discharging 
his duties and was often the chief intermediary between the 
master and the latter's clients or subjects’, The official was 
generally .considered as ‘the professional scribe". According 
to mediaeval lexicons, as pointed out by Sircar, Kdyastha and 
Karaya (cf. also Pañjikāraka amd Küpakrt)'* are synonymous, 
meaning the writer of documents. Sircar further says that 
the Kdyastha, as suggested by the literary and epigraphic data, 
was not merely the writer of documents, but that he was like 
the secretary or private secretary of modern times ; he was 
engaged also in the service of the king's officials like the 
collector of revenue, minister, magistrate, judge, etc.** 

9. Gramika—This designation is found in two Mathura 
inscriptions of the Kusána period. One** of them, dated in 
the year 40 (118 А. D.), records the dedication of a Jainaimage 
by Sihadattà, the wife of the Grümika Jayanàga and the 
daughter-in-law of the Grümika Jayadeva. The other inscrip- 














50 СІ. Kane, op. eit., Vol. Il, Pt. 1, p. 77 ; Sircar, Studies in the Society 
and Administration of Ancient and Mediaeval India, Vol. 1, 1967, р. 189. 

51 Көш Dharmasitra, УП. 3; Yajnavalkyaserti, V. 322; Usanabamyti, 
35; Vedavyásasmrti, 1. 10-11 ; Rajatarangigi, V. 130-84 , VUL. p. 139. 

52 Kane, op. cit., Vol. ll, Pt. 1, p. 76. 

53  Sircar, Stud. Soc. Adm, elc., Vol. 1, pp. 161-62 

$4 Ibid., pp, 158-39. 

55 Ibid., pp. 159-61. 

36 Lüders' List, No. 48, 
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tion?” of Vásudeva's reign, dated in the year 84 (162 A. D.), 
refers to a Grümika whose wife installed an image of the 
Arhat Rsabha. The post of the village officer appears to have 
been sometimes hereditary as is evident from the first of the 
inscriptions mentioned above, The existence of the village- 
headman in the earlier period can be traced in literary 
and epigraphic sources.** According to Manu, the 
Village headman was appointed by the king,** and that 
maintenance of law and order and collection of revenue 
from the village were the duties of the village-headman. 
Ц law and order were at stake, he could, according to 
the exigency of situation, approach the headman of ten 
villages for the maintenance of peace.*! The defence of the 
Village, is supposed to have also been in the hands of the village- 
headman.** But according to Sharma," in the Кирпа 
period, he was not performing military functions as we learn 
from Manu.** Mention is made of a separate official who 

57 Ibid, No. 69a. In this fragmentary inscription what Lüders reads 
doubtfully as Gramika, R. D. Banerji reads gadhika (/PASB, NS, Vol. V. 
p.377). n another record, V. S. Agrawala (JUPHS, Vol. XXIII, p. 111) 
reads Padrapaite|na meaning "by the chief of a village’, which Lüders ( 
cir, p. 52) reads as ddtholkelna. Again, рата Hastakena (i-e. the image 
made by Hastaka) read by Sircar in one inscription /UPHS, Vol. M, New 
Series, 1954, p. 12) had been previously read and interpreted by Agrawala 
Ubid., Vel. ХХІ, p. 75) а» Padra-mahasthakena, "by the village headman 

$W Gramagi, synonym of Gramika, is mentioned in the Vedic literature 
(ее Reveda, X. 62.11; 107.5; Atharvaveda, ШІ. 57; XIX. 31.12; Tai 
Бат. 14. 5.4; Sar. Br, V. 44.19). King Bimbisira is said to have appoint- 
ed 80,000 Gramikax in his kingdom (see Mahdraggo, V. 1). Sce alo the 
Anthatasira 3.10.61), Manasmeti (VAL. 115-16), etc., and the Bhaysiprole 
Buddhist casket inscription (Lüders' List, No. 1333), Damodarpur plates of 
the Gupta period ( Ер. Ind., Vol. XV, No. 703) ), etc. 

39 Monusmrti, Vit. 115. 

60 ibid., VM. 116-18, 

61 Loc. eit. 

62 Vedic Index, Vol. 1, 1958, p. 247. 

63 R S. Sharma, op. сй, p. 172. 

G4 Vi Lid. (Though Manu does mot speak of the Grdmika’s 
millitary duties, there was really no division between "Civil and ‘Military 
in ancient Indian administration. —Ed.] 
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was appointed by the king for defence of two, three or five 
villages. Further, Manu throws light on the fact that the 
village official was paid neither in the form of fines exacted 
from the villagers nor in cash as it had been the custom of 
paying in the pre-Maurya and the Maurya period 
respectively.** Instead of wages, they enjoyed endowment of 
lands.** 

10. Bakanapati or Vakamapati*— The designation occurs 
in three Mathura inscriptions** of the Kusána аве. In one of 
them, it is stated that a Bakanapati of Taksuma (1), probably 
Humaspala by name, constructed a temple, a garden, a tank, 
a well, an assembly hall and a gateway. In another epigraph, 
it is recorded that a Bakanapati, who was the son of a Mahd- 
dandanüyaka and whose name began with Saukra, reconstruct- 
ed the temple of Huviska's grandfather. The third record 
refers to a Vakanapati who was Kanasarukamdna-putra and 
Khardsalera-pati and endowed a punyasálà. 

Scholars are not unanimous regarding the interpretation of 
Bakanapati. Sten Konow*" identifies Bakana and Vakana 
with Wakhan, a district of North-East Afghanistan which, 
according to him, is referred to in literature as Vokkàna, so 
that Bakanapati was the ruler of Wakhan. He further thinks 
that the damaged expression Hur... following Bakanapatind 
in the Mathura inscription is the old name of Wakhan repre- 
sented in Chinese as Hiu-mi or that of its capital Hu-mo. The 
Suggestion of Sten Konow has been accepted by L. Bachhofer, 

















65 R. S. Sharma, op. cit. p. 172. 

66  Manusmrti, VII. 119. [Land grant was not enjoyed by the Gramika, 
for whose wages, see VII. 118.—Е4.) 

67 S, Bandyopadhyay in op. cit., рр. 170-71. 

68 Loaders, op. cir., pp. 135, 139-40 ; Ep. Inad, Vol. ХХІ, p. 60. Jaya- 
swal UBORS, Vol. VI, 1920), p. 16) reads the word as Barkanapati and 
interprets it as ‘the king of Varka’ or‘the lord of the Varkas. Varka and 
Huma, according to him, were the names of two amalgamated tribes of the 
Scythiam. 

69 Ар. Ind., Vol. XXI, loc. cir. 
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У. S. Agrawala and D. C. Sircar.*® Marshall and Vogel 
regard it as a title, but make no attempt to explain it." 
Н. W. Bailey”? states that Bakanapati or Vakanapoti is of 
Iranian origin meaning ‘official in charge of temples (ora 
temple)’. His argument is that pati indicates not only "lord" but 
also ‘official in charge’ in both the Indian and Iranian languages 
Iranian baga, indicating god, with the suffix -ana becomes 
bagana meaning ‘connected with the gods’, Bakana or Vakana 
being the same as баала, the designation means ‘official in 
charge of temples (or a temple)’ in the inscriptions mentioning 
devakula or punyasala.”* 











— 30. Bachhofer in 7405, Vol. LXI (1941), p. 250 and note 201 ; Agra 
‘wala in JUPHS, Vols. XXIV-V, p. 141 : Sircar, Sel. Ine, Vol. I, p. 152 and 
pote 9. 

7! Marshall in AS/AR, 1911-12, Pt. 1, p. 03: Vogel, ibid, pp. 124-25. 

тз BSOAS, Vol. XIV (1952), pp. 420-21. 

73 Lüders, ep. cit p. 137. 
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